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JUST A WO R D 


The following is taken from a letter 
from an American soldier in France: 


We can’t make much of local politics at 
home from the tipsy-topsy-turvyness of 
the melange that comes to us through the 
continental extracts and delayed daily 
and weekly periodicals that come from 
America. But I think I am not misin- 
terpreting the sentiments of a large num- 
ber of fighting men when I say that, if the 
Republicans don’t want to have the bells 
of the Democratic jackass hung on them by 
certain far-seeing gentlemen who are 
studying the world situation seriously and 
constructively, they will have to go the 
Dimmycrats “one better” and prove to 
their sisters and their cousins and their 
aunts, as well as to the boys who eventu- 
ally hope to come home, that they are 
capable of looking forward for light, cap- 
able of letting the tail go with the hide, 
capable of following the plow to the end 
of the furrow, capable of hanging buck- 
passers to telegraph poles, capable of 
and ready to assume the new and world- 
wide responsibilities that are ours—on the 
high seas as well as inside our sanctified 
three-mile maritime zone limits. If the Re- 
publicans can’t think up anything better 
than trying to flay Josephus Daniels for 
doing his durndest to win the war, even 
though it did cost us the inevitable price 
that an unprepared nation must pay, I 
expect to see said Republicans inherit one 
jingle-jangling jackass, and you will see the 
former burden carrying and venerable Re- 
publican elephant coming up the National 
Lincoln highway, ridden by a triumphant 
band-wagonload of canny ex-Democrats, 
flying constructive banners. Nothing is more 
terrible than an army with banners. 

Is there a single publication in America 
attacking the coming problems of the 
League of Nations and our duties therein 
with anything like the concreteness of 
approach that a Foch must rehearse be- 
fore he inaugurates a single big show? 
If there is one such publication, just one, 
I would like the privilege of reading it, 
for I come from the next state to Mis- 
souri. I can’t see anything in the American 
press more urgent than the cry for de- 
mobilization—with our duties inevitably 
tied up with unfinished jobs North, South, 
East and West. If I am wrong, please send 
us some literature to convert us. 

What I have failed to find in all the 
reading of American publications is the 
well stated intention to attack construc- 
tively the world’s imperitive need for con- 
struction. Thrift and close economy are of 
course vital, following the world’s greatest 
war; but we have won the greatest vic- 
tory in the annals of war. And how better 
capitalize on that victory than by extend- 
ing our enormous credits for well planned 
constructive purposes. This is “looking for- 
ward” for light. Without the intention to 
build there cannot be even a discriminat- 
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ing divergency of opinion on methods. The 
political party that will capitalize upon 
the victory by formulating and carrying 
on with the sanest, boldest constructive 
policy will be the legitimate winner, if 
America is awake to the world-wide cry 
for constructive endeavor to heal the 
wounds of war. J. A. SARGENT, 
Capt. Engineers, U. S. A., A E. F. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Baron MAKINO—We are not too proud 
to fight. 

M. CLEMENCEAU—AIl that I know I 
learnt after I was thirty. 

JAMES G. HUNEKER—Caruso was in su- 
perb voice. (Touch wood.) 

GENERAL LUDENDORF—The Kaiser and 
the Crown Prince are innocent. 

Louis 8S. Swirt—Moderate priced meat 
is what we want above all things. 

JosEPH FE. McArreE—The churches are 
not democratic; are they Christian? 

Rev. A. G. Gurrery—The church mist 
go over the top and bear all things. 

Upton SincLarr—We should come to a 
working agreement with the Bolsheviki. 

J. IGNACE PADEREWSKI—The  Bolshe- 
vist idea is to kill the users of the tooth- 
brush, 

Rose Pastor Stokes—The Government 
is for the profiteers. And I am for the 
peonle. 

Rev. KiInGscoreE GREENLAND—Honestly, 
don’t some of the church services bore you 
to tears? 

JOHN ARMSTRONG CHALONER—The New 
York girl is charming, but God help her 
costume, 

Lina CAvALiErI—That birdlike light- 
ness of the body is a sure sign we are at 
our best. 

Ben TitLtett—The crazy creatures who 
have no country are the deadliest enemies 
of their own. 

SENATOR WILLIAM C. Epwarps—Canada 
will be annexed to the United States within 
the next ten years. 

MINNIE MADDERN Fiske—I have not 
found managers inimical to the higher as- 
pirations of the theater. 

Bitty SunpAy—The Red Sox are as 
impressive as a saint walking majestically 
thru a crowd of sinners. 

NorMAN Hapcoop—I have .never seen 
Mrs. Fiske act that I did not feel I had a 
contribution to my mental life. 

EpMuUND DUNN—We may wonder why 
poets are so seldom invited to take the 
highest responsibility of the state. 

Rev. JoHN HaAyNES HoL_MEs — Our 
churches today, like those of ancient Pales- 
tine, are the home of Pharisees and scribes. 

CHARLES EpWARD RvussELL—Better a 
5 per cent dividend where formerly you 
got 10 than Bolshevism and no dividend 
at all. 

Rev. W. T. McELtvEEN—Some people be- 
lieve in a God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, but not in a God of Wilson, Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George. 

GERALDINE FarRAR—By permitting Eu- | 
ropeans to depend indefinitely upon our 
sympathy and generosity we will do them 
greater harm in the end than good. 

Masor GENERAL O’RYAN—I believe that 
the soldiers themselves would prefer as a 
memorial something living possessing a 
soul rather than something stony and dead. 

ARTHUR BrISBANE—This is unusual. A 
gentleman in New York defending his wife's 
suit for divorce says she was extravagant. 
She teed her golf ball on a valuable watch 
and let drive. 
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PEACE, PROMPT OR PERMANENT 


N the course of a sermon on April 6 the Rev. Dr. Ernest 
if M. Stires, rector of the rich and fashionable St. 
Thomas’s Church of New York City, is reported to have 
exprest the hope that President Wilson would “permit no 
persistent personal preference to delay a righteous peace,” 


and then to have added: 


A prompt peace has been delayed by the urgent demand that 
a League of Nations be included in the peace treaty. The league 
can wait. Perhaps it would be better to wait. We cannot wait 
longer for a righteous peace. Much depends upon its coming 


quickly. 


This charge that the inclusion of a League of Nations in 
the peace treaty has prevented a “prompt peace” is not 
a new one. I heard it repeatedly while in Europe, especially 
in chauvinistic and tory circles. But I know it to be abso- 


lutély without founda- 
tion. 

In an official statement 
given to the press on 
March 28, President 
Wilson said in reference 
to the League of Nations 
Commission: 

The conferences of the 
commission have invariably 
been held at times when 
they could not interfere 
with the consultation of 
those who have undertaken 
to formulate the general 
conclusions of the confer- 
ence with regard to the 
many ‘other complicated 
problems of peace. So that 
the members of the com- 
mission congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that no 
part of their conferences 
have ever interposed any 
form of delay. 

The President is cor- 
rect. In the first place 
each nation at the Peace 
Conference has provided 
its official representa- 
tives with such a host of 
assistants and experts 
that even the largest 
Paris hotels cannot house 
any but the smaller 
delegations. These as- 


sistants and experts fre- 
quently act as alternates 
for the official delegates. 














BY HAMILTON HOLT 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, for instance, is the chairman of the 
Commission on Labor. If all the various commissions should 
sit simultaneously no country’s representation would be re- 
stricted in the least. Even the official delegates have so divid- 
ed up their work that each committee is independent of the 


work of every other. The only men who must keep in touch 


with all phases of the progress of the conference are the 
President of the United States and the Premiers of England. 
France and Italy. But Lloyd George and Clemenceau have 


an alibi as far as the League of Nations Commission is 


We Stand Together 
By Leon Bourgeois 


A MESSAGE GIVEN TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT ON 
LEAVING FRANCE BY THE LEADING FRENCH AUTHORITY ON 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND A FRAMER OF THE COVENANT 


Be at ease, dear friend. Nothing can separate, nothing 
shall separate-the French people from the people of 
America, because our two democracies draw their life 
from the same principles and live for the same ideal, and 
because no one over here will be able to forget the mag- 
nificient spirit with which, in response to the appeal of 
your illustrious President, al! the heroic youth of the 
United States threw itself into the crusade for liberty. 

There are still matters that must be brought into true 
perspective before we can achieve the great Covenant of 
Nations; but who can be surprized that this is so when 
we are engaged upon a work without parallel in the past 
history of humanity and without equal in its consequences 
for the future of the world. 

It is only a question of assuring more completely the 
well-being and the security of all, and that task cannot 
touch in any way the sovereignty or the constitution of 
any state. 

Do not permit misunderstandings to arise. Those 
whose only interest is in creating and exploiting such 
misunderstandings are our common enemies. 

The Society of Nations will be born, healthy, solid, 
powerful and fraternal, and will live in justice, in mutual 
respect and in peace. 

















concerned, because they are not members of it. In 
fact Wilson, Orlando and Chinda are the only delegates 
on the League of Nations Commission who are also mem- 
bers of the Council of Ten, which is the executive or super- 


visory committee of the 
Conference. But as the 
daily sessions of the 
League of Nations Com- 
mission, which began on 
February 3 and ended 
with the framing of the 
Covenant on February 
13, were held in the 
morning and the sessions 
of the Council of Ten 
were held in the after- 
noon, there was no con- 
flict between them except 
on the last day’s sessién 
when the League of Na- 
tions Commission sat 
morning and afternoon. 
Tho it was President 
Wilson’s duty to preside 
over this Commission he 
absented himself from it 
on its final afternoon 
session in order to sit 
with the Council of Ten. 

The truth is that the 
League of Nations Com- 
mission has been the 
most expeditious of all 
the Commissions at 
Paris. The others were 
organized at the same 
time, and tho they have 
been working arduously 
on the special problems 
assigned to them, such 
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as labor, boundaries, reparations, etc., they are only 
now nearing the completion of their tasks. But as 
I have already told the readers of The Independent, 
the delays of the Conference have been due almost entirely 
to selfish individuals and nations whd have left no stone 
unturned to wriggle out of President Wilson’s fourteen 
points, and these in turn have been aided and abetted by 
American reactionaries, senatorial and otherwise, who have 
tried in every way to discredit the President at home, thus 
lending comfort to his enemies abroad. 

It is evident, therefore, that the framing of the Covenant 
has in no appreciable way delayed the peace settlement. 
Yet I still find people asking why we should not make 
peace first any way, and then take up for discussion the 
League when the world has settled down to a peace routine 
and can examine the question free from pressure and haste. 

The obvious answer, of course, to this is that if we don’t 
get the League now we may not get it at all. It does not 
take a super-psychologist to discern that most of those 
who use the argument of delay use it in order to kill the 
League entirely and not for the purpose of having it scru- 
tinized in the light of a calmer day. Once peace is agreed 
upon and normal conditions established it will be easy for 
opponents of the League to warn the war-weary people 
not to embark on the untried seas of a dubious internation- 
alism and in general to let well enough alone. 

An equally important reason for including a provision 
for a League of Nations in the Peace Treaty, is the fact that 
otherwise we shall have to make a far different kind of a 
peace. If, for instance, we sign a treaty without a League 
of Nations, the captured German colonies and occupied 
territories of Turkey and Austria-Hungary will be put into 
the grab bag for annexation by the rival powers instead of 
being administered under the admirable mandatory system 
of the League. Likewise there will be a hot contest for the 
acquisition and monopolization of raw materials such as 
wool, cotton, petroleum and rare metals. Already England 
has made arrangements for Government control of the palm 
oil of Africa, the rubber of the Malay States, and the wool 
of Australia, and in the absence of a League of Nations 
may cut off other countries. Under the Covenant all nations, 
large and small, will enjoy equal opportunities for procur- 
ing these primary necessities of modern industrial life, 

But suppose we make a quick peace, and leave the ques- 
tion of a permanent peace to the future. Even in case we 
are lucky enough to get an acceptable League of Nations 
established in a year or two, who will vouch for the peace 
of the world in the interim? For it must not be ignored that 
until a Covenant is framed the world may and probably 
will have 


1. Secret treaties. 


2. Secret diplomacy. 

3. No disarmament, but great standing armies. 

4. Exploitation of backward and little nations. 

5. Seramble for colonies. 

6. Possible wars of aggression. 

7. No international control of waterways and railways. 

8. No equality of opportunity in obtaining raw materials. 

9. No freedom of the seas. 

10. No economic pressure to prevent war. 

11. No permanent court or compulsory reference of disputes to 


arbitration and conciliation. 
2. No agreement to improve labor conditions on an interna- 
tional scale. 


In fine if no attempt is made to substitute codperation 
for competition in international affairs in the peace treaty 
the world will run the risk of sinking back to the old system 
of alliances with its intrigues, mutual hates and suspicions, 
and colossal armaments, and if that takes place the seven 
million men whose blood crimsons the battlefields of Europe 
will have died in vain. 

Probably the wisest act of statesmanship Woodrow Wil- 
son has ever done was to make one of his fourteen points 
the following: 

A general association of nations must be formed under specific 


—_ 
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covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of po- 
litical independence and territorial integrity to great and small 
nations alike. 

Certainly the wisest thing the Peace Conference has done 
was to pass on February 1 at its second Plenary Session 
a resolution in which it stated that 

This league should be created as an integral part of the gen- 


eral treaty and should be open to every civilized nation which 
can be relied upon to promote its objects. 








STAND BY THE PRESIDENT 


W ww ti WILSON is more than the President of 
the United States. He is Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the World’s 
Court. He is more than a party leader. He is the leader of 
the liberals of all nations. He is trying to put a stop to the 
greatest war in history and to put into effect the greatest 
political conception that ever entered the mind of man. He 
has been placed in the position of arbiter of the destiny of 
a score of nations and of the happiness of untold genera- 
tions. He is beset by conflicting claims, harassed and ham- 
pered by the most powerful of selfish interests. He is now 
at the critical point when all may be lost in a moment if 
those who believe in what he stands for do not stand by him. 
No matter whether we like Wilson or not, no matter 
whether we belong to his party or not, no matter whether 
we think he deserves his high position or not, whether we 
think he is competent or not, he is there and if we want to 
see American ideals victorious and American principles 
prevail it is only by supporting him that this can be done. 
The armistice does not absolve us from our obligation of 
loyalty to the head of the nation. This is no time for per- 
sonal spite, private mistrust and partizan politics to come 
into play. The President is carrying the American flag into 
foreign lands, into the future. He should have the united 
backing of the United States. Stand by the President. 








THE FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


HE Filipinos have sent a delegation to America to 

| plead for their independence. They have been loyal 

to the United States in peace and war and their case 

deserves a sympathetic hearing from the American people. 

President Wilson himself has informed them that he hopes 
their aspirations may be realized. 

We can see no reason why the Philippines should not be 
received into the League of Nations when formed, and 
henceforth nurtured under its protecting aegis. This would 
be a fitting act of generosity on the part of America to the 
Filipinos, an assurance of our faith in the League, and an 
example to other nations with dissatisfied subject popu- 
lations. 

Of course, if no League of Nations is formed, then it 
would be unwise to give the Philippines their independence, 
because they would not be able, unaided, to maintain it. 








KNOCKING OUT MENTAL PARTITIONS 


NE of the chief obstacles to education is the disposi- 
() tion of the student to divide up his brain into 

thought-tight compartments and stow away in them 
his acquired ideas so they will not get mixt. The English 
that he is taught is sacredly kept for use in the department 
of English and he does not allow his physics to influence 
his metaphysics. This tendency is unfortunately intensified 
by teachers who are sometimes inclined to resent the intru- 
sion of ideas from a foreign field, even if—or especially if 
—they do not clearly comprehend them. It is annoying to 
the Greek professor to be told that he must study bacteriol- 
ogy in order to understand the cause of the decadence of 
Greece. It is disconcerting to the English professor to be 
reminded that he cannot teach Elizabethan literature with- 
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out a knowledge of Elizabethan commerce. Scientists on 
their side are likewise too prone to parochialism altho some 
of the greatest discoveries have been made when a specialist 
jumps the fence and begins to cultivate another field. When 
a chemist like Pasteur strays over into bacteriology or a 
toxicologist like Moissan into metallurgy or a physicist like 
Helmholtz into physiology or a mathematician like Irving 
Fisher into sociology something new is likely to come of it. 
There are no lines in nature, say the artists. Boundaries, 
whether national or topical, are human inventions and not 
to be taken too seriously. The partition of a subject for 
purposes of pedagogy is as necessary and legitimate as the 
partition of a chicken for purposes of mastication. But one 
cannot get a very adequate idea of the original fowl by 
the inspection of a chicken croquet. 

History suffers particularly from pedagogical partition 
for the history of the world is the history of the interaction 
of the various nations and in studying each of them severally 
we lose the essence of the whole. But the history of the 
United States, and the history of England and the history 
of France, have been taught as tho they were Crusoe coun- 
tries. Other nations in so far as they were considered at 
all were seen thru the lens of the particular nation being 
studied, so it was at best a one-sided and alien view. 

The University of London has waked up to the need of 
a new history. It was first proposed to expand the teaching 
of the old-fashioned history of England into the history 
of the British Empire. This was a sufficiently startling 
suggestion to the Little Englanders and we may judge of 
their amazement when the committee appointed to draw up 
a plan for “Imperial Studies” reported back that the field 
was not wide enough! This is how the point is put by a 
member of the committee, Graham Wallas, professor of 
political science in the University of London: 

The whole range of historical teaching must be altered. The 
world has been so knit together that it is necessary to deal with 
the world. In teaching history greater prominence must be given 
to the period when the world has become organized and con- 
scious of itself. We must boldly use the phrase “world history,” 
as a subject of study. History must not be divided into economic 
and political history. We must recognize that economic facts like 
the invention of the telegraph and the steamship have become 
necessary to the understanding of political facts. At present most 
of the world would say that we have been fighting for the prin- 
ciple of nationality. But that principle, which has shattered the 
world and may shatter the Peace Conference in the next few 
weeks, needs closer examination. It is a force with evil effects 
as well as good. In dealing with political institutions we must 
alter the center of gravity. Things which have not been men- 
tioned in text-books, or have only been mentioned perfunctorily, 
are now seen to be important. There is no good English book on 
federalism. It will be necessary that men who speak for their 
uation shall acquire the habit of international veracity. 

If the University of London follows the recommendations 
of its committee and succeeds in teaching its students “the 
habit of international veracity,” that is, the art of seeing 
Things As They Are without the distortion of national astig- 
matism, it will put them in the forefront of practical states- 
men. But why should London get ahead of us? If there is 
lack of a textbook on federalism surely the federal repub- 
lic of America ought to supply it. The world is about to 
enter—with the consent of the Senate—upon a new era of 
planetary organization and new histories must be written 
based upon the novel idea that the earth is really round 
and that there are people living on all sides of it. 








SHALL WE FINISH THE JOB, OR QUIT? 


EXT week the campaign for the Victory Liberty 
Loan begins. There is plenty of pessimism over it. 
There are many to be found who declare that the 
American people will not buy the bonds of this final war 
loan unless they are made particularly attractive as in- 
vestments and as bargains. 
We do not believe it. We refuse to share the pessimism. 
If the Victory Loan is not a success, it will mean that 


Americans cannot stand prosperity—for if there is one 
thing that has come to us from the Great War it is national 
prosperity. It will mean that the flood of gold and of credits 
that has come our way during the past five years has sapped 
our spirit and slackened our moral fiber. 

The failure of the Victory Loan would mean that Ameri- 
cans will start a job and refuse to finish it. It would stamp 
the American people as quitters. 

But failure is inconceivable. It cannot happen that the 
people of the United States will put their hand to the plow 
and then turn back. What American believes that it can? 

There is just one way to demonstrate our conviction that 
Americans are not quitters, to prove our loyalty to the 
spirit of disinterestedness and sacrifice in which America 
entered and fought the war: Subscribe to the Victory Loan. 


PROS AND CONS OF ZIONISM 


H OW complicated and how perplexing are the ques- 








tions involved in the proposition to convert Palestine 

into an independent and self-sufficient political state 
is every day being demonstrated by the conflicting utter- 
ances of the ablest spokesmen of the Jewish race and in a 
lesser, but not negligible measure by other declarations. To 
cite particularly interesting instances we have the opinion 
of Prof. Thomas Nickson Carver, of Harvard, that this is 
a propitious time for the establishment of a great Jewish 
commonwealth; and, in opposition to this Christian view, 
the warning put forth by that intelligent and cultivated 
Jewish scholar, Sir Charles Walston (formerly Waldstein) 
that radicalism alias nationalism (or racialism become iden- 
tified with nationalism and leaning to Chauvinism) is the 
most dangerous force in the world today. 

The Jews, Sir Charles argues, are peculiarly fitted to de- 
velop an international patriotism in behalf of the League of 
Nations. “Kinship,” he truly says, “is not measured mere- 
ly by blood, but by agreement in deeds and by pursuit of the 
same end.” Jerusalem, Sir Charles believes, will be the 
proper abode for a great Hebrew school and university, a 
central library preserving biblical, Rabinnical and Yiddish 
literature, and a museum of Jewish antiquities and art, but 
it should not be the capital of a Jewish state. He more than 
hints that such a state would raise a question in the world 
politics of tomorrow not unlike the Irish question in the 
British imperial politics of today. 

The consideration that most influences Professor Carver 
is the impossibility of maintaining racial distinctness where 
races are intermingled. Jews and Gentiles if intermingled 
must either intermarry and amalgamate or develop race hos- 
tility as a defense against amalgamation. To keep them- 
selves distinct the Jews may resort to occupational separa- 
tion, thereby avoiding economic competition with Gentiles, 
or they may perpetuate such partial territorial separations 
as the Ghetto and the Pale, or, finally, they may accept the 
complete separation of Zionism. The Pale is thoroly dis- 
credited, and occupational separation of races verges on a 
system of caste. Substantially, therefore, the alternatives 
come down to this, the Jews must accept Zionism or they 
must accept amalgamation. 

These two opinions, we judge, are fairly representative 
of the fundamental conflict of views. On the whole the con- 
servative Jews, who desire above all things to maintain the 
old Jewish faith and the Talmudic tradition, incline to be 
Zionists. The progressive Jews, the men who deprecate race 
distinction and hostilities and whose political and economic 
sympathies incline to nationalism, would prefer to see Jews 
intermarry and amalgamate with their Gentile fellow citi- 
zens in Europe and in America, and are disposed to discour- 
age the Zionist experiment. Yet the Zionist movement has 
also attracted the support of many of the radical Jews who 
see in it an opportunity to found a semi-socialistic state 
for which the land and labor legislation of the Mosaic code 
affords a certain authority. 
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Never since the 
opening of the Peace 
Congress has a week 
been more filled with varying and con- 
tradictory reports. One day substan- 
tial agreement was said to have been 
reached, with an assured prospect of 
completion of the Peace Treaty within 
a week; and the next there was report- 
ed an apparently hopeless impasse, 
with indefinite postponement of the 
treaty; the third day there was har- 
mony again, and on the fourth some 
of the powers were about to withdraw 
from a conference in which there could 
be no agreement. The President’s or- 
der of April 6, that the steamship 
“George Washington,” on which he 
travels, should proceed at once to the 
French port of Brest, created much sen- 
sation and was variously interpreted. 
On the one hand, it was held to indi- 
cate that the treaty would quickly be 
signed and that the President would 
return home at an early date with his 
mission accomplished. On the other 
hand, it was regarded as proof that the 
President was about to withdraw, or 
was threatening to withdraw, from the 
Congress, with the work unfinished. 
The situation was further complicated 
and obscured by the illness of both 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 


At the 
Peace Congress 


‘George, which prevented them from 


taking full part in the deliberations of 
the Congress or of its Supreme Coun- 
cil, which has now become a council 
of four, Japan being the absentee. 

The facts appear to be that the 
Council, despite inevitable and natural 
delays, has been making substantial 
progress on the chief topics of negoti- 
ation, and that the treaty is now ap- 
proaching completion. This was made 
clear on April 9, when it was an- 
nounced that substantial agreement had 
been reached by the Council of Four on 
the questions of reparation and re- 
sponsibility for the war. This agree- 
ment was to the effect that the enemy 
countries must admit responsibility for 
all loss and damage to allied and asso- 
ciated nations and their citizens caused 
by the unjustifiable aggression. But in 
view of the inability of the enemy coun- 
tries fully to recompense these losses, 
the clause states, an inter-Allied com- 
mission will assess the losses on a just 
basis for thirty years beginning May 1, 
1921, with an initial payment of $5,- 
000,000,000. 

Germany is to pay the entire cost of 
the commission and staff during the 
thirty years of operations. The first 
payment is to be credited against Ger- 
many’s obligation to pay for the main- 
tenance of the Allied troops in the oc- 
cupied regions, and the second priority 
is for the payment of food relief fur- 
nished to Germany. 

Concerning responsibility for the 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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war, it was agreed that the former Em- 
peror should be tried by some form of 
international tribunal, some injured 
power, probably Belgium, being the 
prosecutor. The idea of imposing capi- 
tal punishment upon him was, however, 
abandoned. 

















© International Film 
ASKING FOR SOUTH AFRICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


General Hertzog has just come to this country 
on his way to England at the head of a delega- 
tion of Boers asking for independence from 
Great Britain. He fought the British in the war 
of 1899-1902 and was later attorney-general 
and minister of justice and of education in 
the Orange Government. The Nationalist party 
which he represents has been organizing armed 
rebellions against English authority during the 
war 


President Wilson on 
April 3 succumbed 
measurably to the 
great physical and mental strain which 
he had been under ever since his return 
to Paris, and was compelled to take to 
his bed and remain there several days. 
He did not have, as was reported, the 
influenza, but merely a bad cold with 
some fever, but it was prudently deemed 
necessary for him to absent himself 
from meetings of the Peace Council. 
The meetings of the representatives of 
the four great powers were, however, 
held at his residence, and in the room 
adjoining his own, so that it was pos- 
sible to consult him briefly whenever it 
seemed necessary so to do. He soon ral- 
lied from his indisposition, and in the 
course of a week was practically re- 
stored to health, with the satisfaction 
of knowing that his illness had caused 
little if any delay in the work of the 
Congress. 


The President’s 
Illness 
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The _ interesting an- 
nouncement was made 
on April 7 by the Paris 
correspondence of the Westminster 
Gazette that while Germany would not 
at once be admitted to membership in 
the League of Nations, she would be 
required to recognize it and to acknowl- 
edge its jurisdiction. This she would do 
by signing the Treaty of Peace in which 
the constitution of the League would be 
embodied, thus expressing her full ac- 
cord with the constitution and her 
willingness to abide by the decisions of 
the League. Then, as soon as it was 
quite certain that she would fulfil her 
obligations, she would be admitted to 
membership. 


Germany and 
the League 


Political unrest seems to pre- 
vail in many parts of Ger- 
many. Herr Landsberg, Min- 
ister of Justice, was arrested by revolu- 
tionists at Magdeburg on April 7, but 
was soon liberated by the police. The 
workmen of the city ordered a general 
strike, and the Government proclaimed 
a state of siege. A strong movement 
was reported for the establishment of 
a Spartacan republic in Hamburg and 
Bremen and the intervening country. 
At Stuttgart order was reéstablished 
after much violence. A formidable dem- 
onstration of workmen’s councils was 
made at Duesseldorf on April 6 against 
the Ebert government and in favor of 
establishing a Soviet régime. In some 
cases these agitations and uprisings ap- 
peared to be provoked by the scarcity 
of food, but in others, and in most, 
they were believed to have been arti- . 
ficially fomented by propagandists from 
Russia or Hungary. The Government 
attributed them chiefly, however, to the 
former cause, and thus sought to 
strengthen its plea for the raising of 
the blockade and the complete revic- 
tualling of Germany. It was, neverthe- 
less, announced on April 7 that the Ger- 
man Cabinet had practically decided to 
form a Workmen’s Soviet to be includ- 
ed as a third house of the National 
Assembly. 

A Soldiers’, Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Congress assembled at Berlin on April 
7 with more than two hundred dele- 
gates present, its purpose presumably 
being to consider the application of the 
Soviet system to German affairs. It sent 
greetings to the Soviet Government of 
Hungary, and exprest opposition to the 
terms imposed upon Germany by the 
Allies. “The harsh conditions imposed 
in the armistice have reached the limit,” 
declared its President. “No more will 
be borne. If the Entente thinks Ger- 
many can be destroyed, it is de- 
ceived.” 

The proclamation of a general strike 
in Berlin and its suburbs was reported 
on April 9, to deal with which if neces- 
sary the Minister of War concentrated 


Unrest in 
Germany 
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30,000 supposedly loyal troops at the 
gates of the capital. 

Government troops were also sent 
to Essen, where a great strike was in 
progress and where the strikers were 
said to have occupied the great Krupp 
works. 


: Bavarian antagonism to- 
Revolution ward Prussia and lack of 
atMunich <ympathy with the new 
Government of Germany at Weimar 
and Berlin culminated on April 6 in 
the proclamation of a Soviet republic 
at Munich. The Soviet government on 
being formed adopted a policy of fra- 
ternization with the corresponding gov- 
ernments of Russia and Hungary, and 
with revolutionists in other coun- 
tries. ? 

The movement was strongly opposed 
by both the bourgeoise and the peas- 
antry, the latter threatening to with- 
hold supplies of grain and other prod- 
ucts from the capital so long as the 
Soviet prevailed. The Landtag was un- 
able to meet, however, and the cabinet 
did not venture to make a stand 
against the revolution, but withdrew 
to Nuremberg, where the Bavarian Na- 
tional Conference of Social Democrats 
had just voted 42 to 8 against the 
establishment of a Soviet régime. A lit- 
tle later the Government again removed 
to Bamberg. The cabinet, under Premier 
Hoffmann, is composed of radical So- 
cialists. 

The Soviet government at Munich 
promptly put its principles into effect 
by nationalizing the university, the 
press, and the principal industries. 
Some minor conflicts occurred in the 
streets, but on the whole the revolu- 
tion was orderly and peaceful. Opposi- 
tion to it was formidable, however, and 
showed no indications of abating. Much 
concern was felt in these proceedings 
at Berlin, with a widespread fear that 
Bolshevism would generally invade 
Germany, or else that Bavaria as a 
Soviet republic would secede from the 


rest of the former empire. It was semi- 
officially announced that the national 
Government of Germany would not 
recognize as legal the Soviet govern- 
ment at Munich, not even tho it should 


prevail thruout all Bavaria, because it © 


did not comply with the provisional 
constitution, which provides that local 
governments shall be chosen at gen- 
eral elections and shall enjoy the con- 
fidence of the people. 

The Soviet Government at Munich on 
April 9 recalled the Bavarian envoy 
from Berlin and broke of all relations 
with the German national government. 
The envoy before leaving Berlin in- 
formed the Cabinet there that Bavaria 
would not regard the new German con- 
stitution as binding. 


Varying reports have 
come from Hungary 
concerning the progress 
of the Soviet government at Budapest. 
It was rumored on April 7 that the 
Soviet had been overthrown and that 
Bela Kun, the Foreign Minister, had 
been assassinated. This news was not 
confirmed, but it did appear that there 
had arisen serious opposition to the 
new régime. 

Representatives of foreign govern- 
ments felt constrained to hand a mem- 
orandum to the Government, demand- 
ing protection for the citizens of their 
countries in Hungary and for their 
property. 

General Jan Smuts, the Boer-Brit- 
ish statesman, went to Budapest as a 
special envoy of the Allies, and on 
April 8 submitted to the Hungarian 
Government proposals for the with- 
drawal of troops, neutralization of 
certain zones, acceptance by the new 
government of the military convention 
which the former, government accept- 
ed in November, 1918, and the raising 
of the economic blockade. In reply the 
Soviet government proposed fuller 
recognition of its legal existence and 
various concessions in its behalf, par- 


The Soviets 
of Hungary 
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COME RIGHT IN, DOCTOR 


The Hungarian lamb seems to be pretty sick, but it’s a question whether the Bolshevik wolf 
is the doctor to cure her 























© Clinedinst, from Underwood & Underwood 
A CITIZENSHIP DIRECTOR 


The office is a new one created under ‘the De- 
partment of Labor to teach American ideals to 
alien residents. Raymond F. Crist, who as 
deputy naturalization commissioner has had 
charge of the Americanization work of the de- 
partment, is to be the first director of the 
bureau. Mr. Crist has been in Government serv- 
ice since 1884 and has been secretary to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor and com- 
mercial agent of the Department of Labor to 
Japan, China and Africa 


ticularly that the Allies should cease 
their “barbarous persecutions” of all 
labor movements in the occupied re- 
gions. 

General Smuts thereupon returned 
to Paris, apparently without hav- 
ing achieved any tangible results, 
tho his mission was regarded by the 
Soviet government as the Allies’ for- 
mal recognition of its legitimacy. Fol- 
lowing his departure, British and 
American residents of Budapest began 
preparations for speedy removal from 
that city and from Hungary, taking 
with them all movable property. This 
was done despite the apparent zeal of 
the government to give them all possi- 
ble protection. 


In arguing the need of 
the largest possible in- 
demnity for France, M. 
Clemenceau has given an impressive 
account of the burden which the war 
has imposed upon that country. The 
population of France is less than 40,- 
000,000, and the public debt is more 
than $40,000,000,000. Every man, 
woman and child is therefore burdened 
with a debt of more than $1000. Every 
baby is born owing a debt on which it 
must pay at least an annual interest 
of $55. According to the last census, 
there were less than 13,000,000 money 
producing males in France. Thus, for 
each worker, there is a debt of over 
$3000. 

With its present debt, France’s 
expenditures are placed at $3,600,000,- 
000 a year, and the total annual private 
income of all the French together is 


The Burdens 
of France 
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only between $2,600,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000,000. 

However, it is not only necessary to 
meet expenses, but to pay off that great 
national debt. Prof. Henri Truchy, the 
economist of the Sorbonne, considers 
that $40,000,000 a year for this purpose 
would be a good average. At this rate, 
it would require a hundred years to 
free the country from debt. Some have 
contended that it would be unfair to 
Germany, and contrary to the spirit of 
the times, to place a heavy burden of 
debt on future generations of Germans, 
who ought not to suffer for the mistakes 
of their forefathers. In reply the 
French demand: “Is it fair to force 
future generations of French to pay the 
debts of a war begun by the Germans, 
when the Germans themselves are ex- 
empted?” 


The first important dem- 
onstration in favor of 
Soviets in Paris was made 
on April 6, by a great multitude of 
Anarchists, Radical Socialists and 
others, protesting against the acquittal 
of Raoul Villain, the slayer of Jean 
Jaures, the former Socialist leader. 
There were numerous cries of “Long 
live the Soviets!” and “Down with the 
Peace Conference!” and beside the red 
flags of Socialism the black flag of 
anarchy was publicly displayed. The 
Government treated the affair with 
moderation. At one point a slight con- 
flict occurred between the paraders and 
the police, in which nobody was seri- 
ously hurt and nobody was arrested. No 
attempt was made, however, to proclaim 
a Soviet republic, and at the end of an 
anxious day the city resumed its quiet. 


Anarchism 
in Paris 


_ The controversies be- 
British Labor tween capital and la- 
Settlement hor in Great Britain, 
which have of late assumed the form 
of controversies between the Govern- 
ment and organized labor, and which 
have been most seriously menacing, 
have at last happily been brought close 


to what may be hoped to be a com- 
plete settlement. It was agreed on 
April 4, by representatives of both 
capital and labor, that the Government 
should be urged immediately to intro- 
duce and to press to enactment a num- 
ber of reform measures. These will 
establish an eight-hour day at a mini- 
mum wage, and will create a national 
industrial council. Assurances have 
been given that the Government will 
give prompt and sympathetic attention 
to the matter, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the desired laws will soon 
be made. 


, Serious concern was 
The Campaign caused by the an- 

in Russia nouncement on April 
3 that the Allied forces in Northern 
Russia were in danger of annihilation. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, the explorer, 
returning from that region, spoke of 
the peril of “another Khartoum.” 
Communication and supplies by way 
of the White Sea were much impeded 



































London World 
THE UNINVITED GUEST 





Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
HURRY UP 


by ice, while the breaking up of winter 
facilitated the advance of the Bolshev- 
ists in increasing numbers from the 
south. Military authorities, however, 
regarded the situation with compla- 
cency, which seemed to be justified 
when on April 4 and 5 news came of 
crushing defeats with heavy losses in- 
flicted upon the Bolshevists by the Al- 
lies. Some small reinforcements of 
American and British troops were 
sent, chiefly railroad engineers, to op- 
erate along the Murmansk railroad, 
and confidence was exprest that the 
Allies would be able easily to hold 
their ground until they got ready vol- 
untarily to withdraw altogether from 
Russia, which it was reported the 
Americans would do by July 1. 
Meantime, Admiral Kolchak’s forces, 
from the Government at Omsk, Sibe- 
ria, have been swiftly pressing west- 
ward against the retreating Bolshev- 
ists, ‘particularly in the regions of 
Orenburg and Ufa. Many of the Bol- 
shevists are reported to have deserted 
their comrades and to have joined the 
Siberian army. General Deniken, the 



































Thomas in Detroit News 


WAITING FOR THE PLUMBER 


Cossack leader, is reported to have re- 
deemed all the Northern Caucasus, 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian, 
from Bolshevist control. In the south 
the Ukrainians, under General Pet- 
lura, are threatening to drive the Bol- 
shevists from Kiev, and are soliciting 
recognition from the Allied powers, 
failing which, they intimate, they 
might have to make “unfortunate com- 
promises” with the Bolshevists. 

On the other hand, the Allied forces, 
consisting of French, Greek and Rv- 
manian contingents, were compelled to 
evacuate Odessa and withdraw to the 
Dneister River. The city was thereupon 
occupied by Ukrainian Soviet troops. 
Steps were taken to remove all British 
and other alien residents. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Warwick Greene 
and five other officers have been sent by 
the American peace delegation at Paris 
as a special commission to investigate 
conditions in northwestern Russia. Be- 
fore leaving for Libau they issued this 
statement: 

The United States considers that no 
world peace is possible until the Russian 
problem is solved and satisfactory govern- 
ments established in Finland and the Baltic 
provinces. With the object of facilitating 
the work of the United States peace dele- 
gation in Paris, a special American com- 
mission has been appointed to visit Fin- 
land, Esthonia, Lettland and Lithuania to 
study political, economic and military con- 
ditions. 

. The controversy _ be- 
The Polish tween the Allies and 
Compromise Germany over the use 
of Danzig as the port thru which to re- 
patriate the Polish army in France has 
been ended in a compromise. Marshal 
Foch went to Spa, Belgium, on April 
3 to present to Mathias Erzberger, the 
head of the German Armistice Commis- 
sion, the decision of the Allies. At the 
first conference between them Marshal 
Foch insisted upon the right of the 
Allies to send the Poles home by way 
of Danzig. Herr Erzberger at first 
sought to contest that point, but later 
contented himself with pointing out the 
great danger of popular disorder and 
bloodshed if that course were followed. 
At a second conference the German 
Government was represented as assent- 
ing to the use of Danzig provided that 
the Allies would guard against disorder. 
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Kirby in New York World 
NO WONDER THE PROGRESS IS SLOW 


But it was also urged by Germany that 
other routes, of which several were pro- 
posed, be followed instead. This was 
finally agreed to by Marshal Foch. It 
was therefore arranged to send the 
Poles home by way of several other 
routes, less offensive to German sus- 
ceptibilities. These routes are three in 
number. One is by rail by way of Cob- 
lenz, Halle, Lissa and Kalisz; another 
by way of the port of Stettin; the third 
by way of the port of Koenigsburg. Ger- 
many is to guarantee safe passage of 
ten railroad trains daily across her ter- 
ritory by these routes. The Allies in no 
sense renounce their right to the use 
of Danzig, and will in fact use that port 
if these other routes are obstructed or 
prove unsatisfactory. In Poland and 
elsewhere some dissatisfaction with this 
compromise was exprest, for fear that 
it would be regarded in Germany as a 
sign of Allied weakness and would en- 
courage further resistance to the terms 
of peace prescribed by the Congress. 


The “Rainbow” Di- 
vision of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary 
Forces began its homeward movement 
on April 5. On that day the first train- 
load of its soldiers left Coblenz for 
Brest, and it was announced that three 
trainloads would be dispatched daily 
until April 11, by which time the en- 
tire division would have left the Rhine. 
This Forty-second Division is com- 
posed of the National Guardsmen of 
twenty-seven states. It was the third 
division to land in France, and its 
homecoming is the first divisional 
movement of troops homeward from 
the American zone of occupation. 


The “Rainbow” 
Returning 


The Largest Wheat ag ae 
Crop Ever bushels of win- 
ter wheat this year, the largest crop 
ever grown, and over twice as much 
as the crop two years ago. The spring 
crop, it is predicted, will add 300,- 
000,000 bushels to this total, making 
the value of the year’s wheat about 
$2,500,000,000. 
The figures in themselves are stimu- 
lating. But they gain further interest 





from the speculation as to how much 
of that $2,500,000,000 the Govern- 
ment will have to pay. Under the bill 
passed by Congress in the closing days 
of the last session the Government is 
obliged to pay the difference between 
the guaranteed price of $2.26 a bushel 
and the world market price for every 
bushel of winter and spring wheat 
produced. 

It is too early yet to estimate the 
numerous factors influencing the world 
market price, such as the production 
in Argentina, Australia and other 
countries, and the European demand. 
There will probably be enough foreign 
need to use up the surplus of Ameri- 
can wheat. And the opinion exprest 


, in Washington these days is that, while 


the loss to the Government thru its 
price guarantee might mount into the 
millions of dollars, so far as the actual 
wealth of the country was concerned, 
it would simply be taking money from 
one pocket and putting it into another. 
The money will go into the pockets of 























Darling in New York Tribune 


WONDER WHAT CAN BE KEEPING HER 


the farmers, and the forecast indicates 
that farmers will be more prosperous 
and possess greater potential buying 
power than ever before in the history 
of the country. The large amount 
farmers would receive for this wheat, 
therefore, should find its way back 
quickly into circulation, thus adding 
to the general prosperity of the nation. 


U s “There is no occasion for 
ncle Sam any contractor to have 
Settles Up any doubt about his abil- 
ity to secure an adjustment” reads the 
announcement of the War Department 
that the Government is anxious to ad- 
just and settle all of its war obliga- 
tions with the greatest possible speed. 
There are four bases on which a con- 
tractor may present his claims if he 
has terminated production upon the 
War Department’s request: 

1. Payment for raw materials, parts and 
work on hand to a certain specified amount, 
if he will waive his claims to the prospec- 
tive profits he might have had if the con- 
tract had been completed. 

2. A remuneration, or reward, consisting 
of interest at 6 per cent per annum on 
money invested in raw materials, and com- 


ponent parts, and 10 per cent profit on 
work in process. 

3. An amount necessary to reimburse 
the contractor for what he has to pay to 
subcontractors or for commitments in ter- 
minating his contracts. 

4. Necessary amounts for the care and 
custody of property, facilities, machinery 
and other special items of expenditure con- 
sidered as fair compensation in the read- 
justing of terminated contracts. 


Thousands of contractors, according 
to the War Department, have not as 
yet presented a statement or claim of 
what they want, tho it was several 
months ago when they were requested 
to suspend production. “If there are 
any reasons why any contractor can- 
not state his full claim and the dispo- 
sition which he desires to have made 
with reference to every item thereof, 
there is no reason why he should not 
present as much of his claim as possi- 
ble in order that the necessary investi- 
gations and negotiations can be pro- 
ceeding.” 

Claims must be presented before 
May 15, 1919, if they are to be passed 
upon by the War Claims Board, “an 
organization,” as the War Department 
explains, “which is essentially civilian 
in character, and composed of men 
who have come into the department 
merely for the purpose of the war and 
remain in this work only at a very 
great personal sacrifice and at the 
urgent request of the department.” 


The Rockefeller 
vor R esearch Foundation, which 
Work in Industry spends about 


$7,000,000 a year in the disinterested 
advancement of public welfare, has an- 
nounced a new appropriation—$500,000 
to promote fundamental research in 
physics and chemistry. For some time 
past the foundation has been studying 
how best it could aid in the work of dis- 
covery of basic principles of science 




















Paul in Sydney Bulletin 
DIRECT ACTION 


The Lunatic: ‘Yes, the key’s in the lock, the 
combination’s set, and I could easily turn the 
handle and help myself. But, bless you, that’s 

not my idea of opening safes!” 
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upon the theory that the discovery of 
such principles can always be depend- 
ed upon to result in valuable inventions 
and development of needed products. 
The appropriation of $500,000 will be 
used to support research fellowships 
over a period of five years, and will be 
administered by the National Research 
Council. 

There are three prime considerations. 
according to President George E. Vin- 
cent, of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
that led the foundation to make this 
appropriation: 

The sharpest industrial competition ever 
known will follow the war. German scien- 
tific efficiency has been greatly enhanced 
under the pressure of war necessity. Eng- 
land has made an initial appropriation of 
one million pounds for the promotion of 
research. Japan, Australia and Canada are 
planning great research laboratories of 
physics and chemistry. France, Italy, South 
Africa and New Zealand are moving rap- 
idly toward the same ends. 

New industrial research laboratories are 
springing up everywhere. Self-interest, 
once fully aroused, will amply provide for 
industrial investigations; but this is not 
trne of the fundamental! scientific research 


on which industrial progress depends. 
The advancement of research in pure 
science must be financed from _ private 
funds. At present almost all research in 
physics and chemistry is done at odd mo- 
ments by overworked teachers, inadequately 
equipt and without assistants to relieve 
them of petty details. With adequate funds 
these difficulties can be overcome. 


The board named by the National 
Research Council to control the work 
consists of Henry A. Bumstead, Simon 
Flexner, George E. Hale, Elmer P. 
Kohler, Robert A. MecMillikan, Arthur 
A. Noyes and Wilder D. Bancroft. They 
will award the fellowships “to persons 
who have demonstrated a high order of 
ability in research, for the purpose of 
enabling them to conduct investigations 
at educational institutions which make 
adequate provision for effective prose- 
cution of research in physics or chem- 
istry.” 

The Philippine Islands 
have presented for- 
mally to the United 
States their petition for complete in- 
dependence. And President Wilson has 


For Philippine 
Independence 


THE EPIDEMIC OF WELCOME PARADES REACHES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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All San Francisco turned out to cheer the Gallant 67th, a Coast Artillery regiment of California 
men that sailed for France last August and has just come home again with only eleven men missing 

















Poul Thompson 


These are Ohio veterans marching under the Welcome arch erected for them in Cincinnati 




















Kirby in New York World 
LITTLE FILIPINO GETTING READY TO 
LEAVE SCHOOL 


practically promised to help them 
get it. 

A delegation of forty prominent 
Filipinos, headed by Manuel Quezon. 
president of the Senate, came to Wash- 
ington on April 4 with a memorial 
from the Philippine legislature, read: 
ing in part: 

Independence is the great national idea! 
of the Filipino country, and we believe thi» 
is the proper time to present the question. 
looking to a favorable and decisive action. 
because of the declared and uniform polics 
of America to withdraw her sovereignt 
over the Philinpines and to recognize our 
independence as soon as a stable govern 
ment has been established. There now i+ 
a stable government and the fulfilment of 
this solemn promise you owe to yourselves 
to us and to humanity at large. 

You have truly treated us as no nation 
ever before has treated another under it» 
sway, and yet you—and none better thap 
you—will understand why, even under such 
conditions, our people still crave indepen 
dence, that they, too, may sovereign 
masters of their own destinies. 


President Wilson had prepared an 
answer to this petition before he sailed 
for Europe, expressing his sympathy 
with the Filipinos’ viewpoint and ask- 
ing Secretary Baker to present more 
fully his sentiments in favor of Phil- 
ippine independence. Secretary Baker 
congratulated the delegation on com- 
ing to this country to “make known 
the fact of Philippine progress, the 
growth and development of politica! 
capacity in the islands, the spread of 
education, and the natural growth of 
aspirations for political independ- 
ence.” He added: 


For a long time the Philippine people 
had been discussing among themselves their 
aspirations. As soon as the United States 
became involved in the great enterprize of 
the world war, the Philippine people witb 
fine self-restraint abandoned the discussion 
of that question as inopportune at the 
time, and threw all their energies and their 
resources into the common weal with the 
people of the United States, so that thru- 
out the entire period of the war the rela- 
tions between the people of the United 
States and your people have been those of 
cordial codperation and confidence and 
growing apyreciation and esteem. — 

When the United States went into the 
Philippine Islands, it set up a military 
government. What has been going on 18 
the rapid progress and_ development of a 
new civilization in the Philippine Islands: 
not an Americanization of the islands, but 
the growth of a Philippine civilization. I’ 
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is normal that people should desire to be 
free and independent. 

The Philippine Islands are almost inde- 
pendent; your legislatures govern the 
islands. The strongest tie between the Phil- 
ippine Islands and the United States at 
present is this tie of affection of which I 
speak, rather than the political. I know 
that I express the feeling of the President, 
{ certainly express my own feeling. I think 
{ express the prevailing feeling in the 
United States when I say the time has 
substantially come, if not quite come, when 
the Philippine Islands can be allowed to 
sever the more formal political tie remain- 
ing and become an independent people. 


Francis Burton Harrison, Governor 
General of the Philippines, exprest sen- 
timents identical with those voiced by 
Secretary Baker. The formal act grant- 
ing independence, he said, was one 
that Congress must take up, and the 
Administration would present the mat- 
ter to Congress at the appropriate 
time. 

The Philippines have had self-gov- 
ernment since October 16, 1916. By 
act of Congress, approved August 29, 
1916, better known as the Jones bill, 
the old Philippine Commission was 
abolished, there being substituted as 
the Upper House of the legislature a 
Senate, composed of twenty-four 
members, and, instead of the Assem- 
bly, a House of Representatives of 
ninety members, all elected at trien- 
nial elections, excepting two Senators 
and nine Representatives appointed by 
the Governor General to represent the 
non-Christian provinces. The political 
attitude of the present Administra- 
tion was set forth in the preamble to 
the Jones bill, which declared “it has 
always been the purpose of the people 
of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to recognize their independence as 

















© Clinedinst, from Underwood & Underwood 
THE NEW ACTING JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL 

the appointment of Brigadier General Edward 
A. Kreger to take General Crowder’s place in 
Washington is a new development that may have 
some bearing on the court-martial controversy 
instigated by Lieutenant Colonel Ansell two 
®onths ago when he was the acting Judge Advo- 
cate General. General Ansell was subsequently 
demoted and General Crowder, who is also Provost 
Marshal General of the Army, resumed the 
duties of his office for a short time until he was 
recently called to Cuba. General Kreger was 
head of the branch of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office at the headquarters of the A. E. F. 
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GOING DOWN? 


| - 
soon as a stable government can be 
established therein.” 

The prosperity of the Philippines 
has increased tremendously during the 
past two or three years. In 1917 the 
foreign trade of the islands was 34 per 
cent greater than ever before, reach- 
ing a total value of $161,401,337. The 
chief increases were in exports to 
China and Japan. During 1917, too, 
an actual and effective beginning was 
made in developing the natural re- 
sources of the Philippines by local cap- 
ital, much of it invested in agricul- 
tural enterprizes such as sugar cen- 
trals and new plantations. Seventy- 
four agricultural credit coéperative 
associations were established under «# 
new rural credit law, enabling the 
small farmers to buy new lands and to 
secure funds for their development. 


‘ “T will see you in 
Another Mexican Mexico or eternity” 

Revolution? were the general’s 
last words as he sailed. Three months 
later he cabled from Tepatlaxco, Vera 
Cruz, “All goes well.” Which his sup- 
porters in this country took to mean 
that he was in Mexico. 

The general is Aurelio Blanquet, 
former Mexican Minister of War under 
Victoriano Huerta, and sworn foe of 
Venustiano Carranza, President of 
Mexico. He sailed from Havana on 


January 8 with munitions, landed on ‘ 


the east coast of Mexico and proceeded 
to organize armed forces, headed by 
General Felix Diaz, in an uprising tc 
overthrow the Carranza Government. 
reéstablish the Constitution of 1857 
and revoke the alleged confiscatory de- 
crees of the present government. Gen- 
eral Diaz, it is said, has 40,000 troops 
scattered thru fifteen of the twenty- 
seven states of Mexico; they are known 
as the National Reorganization Army 
of Mexico. He has been opposing the 
Carranza Government for two years. 
That General Blanquet has united with 
him seems to promise trouble for the 
internal affairs of Mexico in the near 
future, for General Blanquet has a 
strong following. He is now seventy-one 


years old, and he began fighting in the 
Mexican army when he was fifteen. In 
1914 he was Vice-President of Mexico 
and frequently mentioned as the suc- 
cessor to President Huerta. But the suc- 
cess of the Constitutionalist forces un- 
der Carranza in 1914 drove both Huerta 
and Blanquet into exile. General Blan- 
quet lived at first in Spain and for the 
last four years in New York City. 

Simultaneous announcements were 
given out in New York on April 5 by 
representatives of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the Mexican revolution- 
ists. “We have received authentic news 
from Mexico that the Carranza Gov- 
ernment is sure to fall,” said Dr. Ro- 
herto Gayon, secretary to General Blan- 
quet. Dr. Caturegli, financial commis- 
sioner of the Mexican Government in 
the United States, issued a statement 
in which he said: “Felix Diaz is hiding 
in the mountains of the State of Vera 
Cruz with a small] force of men. They 
are without adequate support in the 
way of arms or financial resources. The 
report that Diaz has an army of 49,000 
men at his disposal is ridiculous.” 
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Darling in New York Tribune 
THE RAILROAD TANGLE 


Looks as tho we might have to give Uncle 
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Just before Secretary Baker sailed for 
Europe on April 7 he gave the fol- 
lowing article to Mr. Donald Wilhelm 
in Washington for The Independent 


IRST let me say that I cannot 
discuss personalities and the ac- 
cusations which are made by 
military officers, one as against 
another. For, as to such controversies, 
I occupy only a judicial position and 
relationship. But, on the subject of mili- 
tary justice, as head of the War De- 
partment, I am free to speak. 
Undoubtedly—it would be strange if 
this were not the case—some of the 
courts martial have, during the war, 
imposed sentences which seemed harsh; 
undoubtedly some of the examples were 
made in the wrong place, in part for 
reasons existing in the nature of pro- 
visions made before the war, and in 
part by reason of considerations that 
operated inevitably in the men them- 
selves and in the many thousands of 
officers new to service in the army. 
For America was engaged in a great 
war. The stern realities of that war 
were borne in, as we can imagine 
only the men in the service fully un- 
derstand, upon all those who were 
brought into the military service. We 
were obliged rapidly to mobilize and 





THE COURT MARTIAL IN ITS TRUE 
PERSPECTIVE 


SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER 


to train great bodies of men, all kinds 
of men, and to send them across seas 
that were infested with submarines to 
fight a highly-trained, relentless, scien- 
tific and ruthless enemy. This enemy 
laughed, openly, at the possibility of 
America making soldiers of caliber to 
withstand him in time to be effective 
against him. Indeed our French and 
British associates doubted our ability 
to bring our soldiers up to such a de- 
gree of individual strength and discip- 
line and skill that they would be able 
to bear the brunt of the highly-organ- 
ized, confident and powerful attacks 
that the Germans made./We had, from 
the outset, the necessity of impressing 
upon our young soldiers the essential 
importance of obedience. Now, at the 
close of this great war, not only are 
all those who suffered sentences as- 
sured that those sentences are suscepti- 
ble of correction—so that the lessons 
which the courts martial felt to be 
necessary in order to teach essential 
discipline are not allowed to remain 
an incorrigible disability upon those 
whose misfortunes or minor shortcom- 
ings brought them into court—but we 
have the proud record of not having 
had to enforce military discipline by a 
single example of capital punishment 
for any purely military offense. 


' our foe made light of our intensity, 
perhaps because he knew of our expe- 
rience in the Civil War. In that war, it 
will be remembered, President Lincoln 
began by commuting death sentences 
and in otherwise exerting leniency in 
the carrying-out of military discipline. 
But toward the end of that war he was 
obliged to confirm death penalties in 
large numbers. Indeed, one of the sad 
and tragic phases of his later life as 
President was the constant necessity of 
confirming death sentences, when it had 
come to be argued that his leniency in 
the earlier part of the war had made 
rigid discipline necessary. | 

The Civil War made clear, even to 

President Lincoln, that, against the 
Confederate Army, the consequence of 
disobedience might at any time prove 
disastrous to the Union cause. And in 
this war, against a ruthless and terri- 
ble antagonist, it was inevitable .that 
what may be called the psychology of 
the situation operated in officers and 
men and made them fearful of the con- 
sequences of disobedience. The captains 
and majors and other officers no doubt 
realized, from the moment that they 
embarked upon their perilous enter- 
prize, not only that all success depended 
upon the reliable carrying-out of orders 
many of which [Continued on page 122 
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Secretary Baker in a front line trench on the American sector during his visit to the battlefront and to the American Training 


camps in 
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France last spring. 


An American officer is pointing out to him part of the territory over which our troops fought 



































THE VERY HUMAN ADMIRAL 


How the American Navy and Its Commander 
Helped to Bring on “The Day” 


HEN 





the final 

and con- 

s i dered 
judgment of his- 
tory sums up the 
accomplishments of 
the U. S. Navy in 
the great war, the 
brightest star in 
its diadem will be 
the manner in 
which it sank its 
individuality, its 
hope of separate 
glory, its pardon- 
able pride in its 
own methods and 
organization, by 
first contributing 
its services in such 
manner as to 
strengthen the 
weak spots in ex- 
isting Allied ar- 
rangements instead 
of insisting on sep- 
arate and _inde- 
pendent organiza- 
tions which at the 
moment might have 
shed glory and 
brilliance on _ its 
record but would 





teristics are sim- 











plicity of charac- 
ter, frankness, and 
absence of all arti- 
ficiality. No matter 
what his audience, 
he talks his own 
language, and 
never is anything 
but his own true 
self. There is evi- 
dence to show that 
in the beginning 
the leaders of al- 
lied navies with 
whom he worked 
did not understand 
his frankness and 
that some doubts 
existed in their 
minds as to what 
motives were be- 
hind such appar- 
ently unguarded 
talk. It was not 
many months, how- 
ever, before grad- 
ually it became evi- 
dent in indirect as 
well as _ direct 
ways, that this 
man was above all 
things simple and 
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have resulted in 
far less of solid 
and enduring ac- 
complishment _ to- 
ward the one important result— 
the winning of the war. This pol- 
icy, so sound in conception and 
so successful in achievement, required 
on the part of the Commander of our 
active forces the greatest self-abnega- 
tion and the placing to one side of the 
hopes of personal glory and distinc- 
tion. So it was but poetic justice that 
this policy, adopted from such selfless 
motives, resulted in placing Admiral 
Sims in a position of power and influ- 
ence in the allied councils second to 
that of no naval leader developed in 
this war. 

Quite apart from such success as Ad- 
miral Sims accomplished in directing 
and conducting his own American 
ships, he has, as a representative of 
America, made a much greater Amer- 
ican contribution to the world war 
against Germany. Unfortunately, this 
principal accomplishment is very diffi- 
cult to describe. It cannot be reduced 
to statistics or specific and concrete 
statements. Eventually it may gradu- 
ally come out as the true history of the 
war behind the scenes reaches public 
light. 

All those who have come in contact 
with the Admiral, both officials of for- 
eign navies and Americans who had an 
opportunity of visiting Europe and 
staying long enough to really under- 
stand true conditions, have at least an 


Admiral William S. Sims, Commander in Chief of the United States Navy in European 
waters during the war, has just returned to this country, where he was greeted enthusias- 
tically as America’s naval hero. In the photograph (from left to right) are his daugh- 
ter Adelaide, the Admiral; a son, William Jr., Mrs. Sims, and a daughter, Margaret 


impression of this principal accom- 
plishment of our American Admiral. 
The principles and policies which he 
stood out for within his own command 
had a marked effect on other navies 
with which they worked. He practised 
them daily and they had. a marked ef- 
fect in the Council Chambers of the 
leaders of the other navies. They had 
an effect on the conduct and operations 
of those other navies, altho it was per- 
haps indirect. There is plenty of speci- 
fic evidence to support their impression, 
but, unfortunately, as in many other 
important aspects of the war, it cannot 
be set forth publicly and in detail at 
present without involving personalities 
or drawing invidious comparisons, 
which would accomplish no useful ob- 
ject. We must wait until the present 
generation has gone and personalities 
are eliminated from the game to get 
this side of the true history of the war 
in all countries. 

It is known that repeatedly in Coun- 
cils of the Allied Naval Leaders in 
England, France and Italy Admiral 
Sims took a decided stand for what 
really amounted to nothing but “uni- 
fied command” and modern business 
principles. There is reason to believe 
that Admiral Sims in carrying out his 
policies did not always have an easy 
time, even within his own naval circles. 

Admiral Sims’s outstanding charac- 


of the greatest pos- 
sible honesty of 
character. 

Above all things, 
every one who 
knows Admiral Sims intimately knows 
that his outstanding and principal 
characteristic is the fact that he is in 
the last analysis very human. He puts 
on no airs, he invariably means exactly 
what he says and nothing else. His 
diplomacy is typically American, he has 
nothing “up his sleeve,” his cards are 
always “on the table” even if they may 
actually affect his own interests or be 
to some extent embarrassing to him- 
self. When this came to be known, not 
thru words, but by actual experience, it 
was that Admiral Sims should come to 
have a powerful influence upon all 
with whom he came in contact. He 
came to be looked upon in foreign 
navies not only as the “American Ad- 
miral,” but as a brother officer. 

One of the many demonstrations of 
this fact is, that in conservative old 
England, which still stedfastly adheres 
to many formalities of past ages, they 
actually proposed to make Admiral 
Sims an active member of the “Board 
of the Admiralty.” This is what that 
meant: The British navy is controlled 
differently from our own—first, by a 
civilian Secretary called “First Lord,” 
and second, by the so-called “Board of 
the Admiralty.” This board is bound 
up in ancient laws which still exist to- 
day. Its members are the principal 
naval officers of the British Admiralty 
which corresponds to our Navy De- 
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partment. The members of the “Board 
of the Admiralty” are legally known 
as “Commissioners for executing the 
office of the Lord High Admiral of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, etc.,” and important official cor- 
respondence of the Admiralty starts off 
with the phrase “The Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty have this day 
——etc.”” Furthermore, the office of the 
First Lord, corresponding to our Sec- 
retary of the Navy, is bound down with 
many restrictions. There are many im- 
portant questions concerning the Brit- 
ish Navy and its direction which are 
not legal if issued and signed alone by 
the First Lord. They must have the 
concurrence of at least a certain num- 
ber of Admirals on the Board, who are 
known as “Sea Lords.” 

The respect and the feeling held by 
the heads of the British Navy for Ad- 
miral Sims was shown by the unprece- 
dented proposal to submit the Admiral’s 
name to the King to serve as an hon- 
orary member of the Board of the Ad- 
miralty. While the Admiral constantly 
attended all conferences at the Admir- 
alty concerning the war, still those con- 
ferences related solely to the conduct 
of the war in general and the progress 
of the Allied naval campaign. :His ad- 
vice was always sought and he took an 
active part in the discussions which led 
up to important conclusions and deci- 
sions. However, when matters were be- 
ing discussed strictly referring to the 
administration and conduct of the Brit- 
ish Navy alone, he of course was not 
present. But making him an honorary 
member would have carried with it his 
attendance at Board Meetings of the 
Admiralty, and his participation in de- 
liberations concerning matters affect- 
ing the British Navy alone. The French 
followed with the same proposal. 

Without reflection upon any one, it is 
a well known historical fact that the 
history of all allied warfare is unfor- 
tunately full of instances of inefficient 
coéperation due largely to considera- 
tions of national pride, prestige, and 


jealousies. Past wars have been fol- 
lowed by controversies extending for 
many years on account of these unfor- 
tunate occurrences. 

Admiral Sims introduced a most com- 
pelling influence into Allied Naval 
Councils in this war to prevent such 
undesirable occurrences. He stood out 
strongly at all times for “team work” 
regardless of national or individual in- 
terests, and he emphasized this stand 
by his example, as much as by his 
words, and by the conduct of the forces 
under his own command. There is no 
question whatever but that history will 
eventually show him to have had a 
marked influence upon the successful 
outcome of this war. 

Admiral Sims is noted for always 
being popular with his subordinates, 


and also for having an organization so 
efficient and based on modern business 
“scientific management” principles as 
to attract the attention of the service. 
His commands, whether ashore or on 
shipboard, are always happy. 

The Admiral, perhaps more than any 
other officer in the service, is a real 
leader of men. He not only understands 
but actually puts into practise, the all 
important characteristic of real lead- 
ers—such as decentralization, trusting 
his subordinates implicitly, not going 
into details himself, but reserving his 
energy for only the bigger questions of 
policy and encouraging to the limit in- 
dividual initiative and exercize of in- 
genuity on the part of his subordinates. 
He always keeps himself in perfect 
health and physical condition by refus- 
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U. 8. Navy Recruiting Bureau 


“The navy initiated tactics of a so-called ‘barrage system’ in using depth bombs, which 
was adopted in. other Allied service.” The “Palmer” is laying a depth bomb pattern 
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“The navy equipt. manned and operated on the western front a battery of naval guns which had been designed for their battleships” 
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ing to allow himself to be overwhelmed 
with administrative and other details 
which should not be allowed to take up 
his time. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the forces under Admiral Sims’s com- 
mand are noted for unusual accomplish- 
ments, knowing full well that as long 
as they base their actions on common 
sense, their chief will take the attitude 
that they, being on the spot and con- 
fronted with a task in an emergency, 
were the best judges of the action jus- 
tified, and that they could count upon 
being supported by him to just as full 
an extent as if he had signed a hard 
and fast and explicit order requiring 
them to do exactly what they did do. 

It is a common saying of the Admiral 
that he does not expect 100 per cent 
efficiency on the part of his staff or the 


that our ships did in Euro- 





pean waters during the 
war: 

The navy escorted 62 
per cent or about 1,250,- 
000 troops of the United 
States Expeditionary 
Forces to Europe, without 
loss from enemy action. 

The navy escorted 27 
per cent of all United 
States, Allied and neutral 
shipping carrying cargoes 
to France, England and 
Italy during the period 
April 6, 1917, to Novem- 
ber 9, 1918. 

The navy laid 80 per 
cent of the northern mine 

“barrage from Orkney Isl- 
ands to Norway. This in- 
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of the 

new 
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Amerwan Press Association : : tly 
“The navy laid 80 per cent of the northern mine barrage. In one opera- ppg 
tion 5520 mines were laid in less than four hours, an unparalleled feat” ew 
officers of his command, that he knows shipment abroad, and the estab- 
well that if he even attempted to inter- lishment of two large assembly 


fere in details, the percentage of errors 
would inevitably be higher than if he 
adhered to his proper role. This simply 
because of the fact that no one man 
could do it—he would be overwhelmed 
—and his ability as a leader would be 
destroyed. He says, too, that he ex- 
pects a reasonable number of errors 
and that, as long as they are not inex- 
cusable and are based on dictates of 
common-sense, he will take no action, 
assuming that the one who made the 
error is generally already punished 
severely by his own conscience and the 
unavoidable damage to his reputation. 
Even when too many errors occur on 
the part of some subordinate, it is folly 
for the superior to attempt to take 
charge. On the contrary the proper cor- 
rective measure is to change the sub- 
ordinate. 

_ Knowing this much of the commander 
it is natural to expect achievement of 
the American Navy. And the navy 
lived up to the standard that its Ad- 
miral set. Here are some of the things 


and testing plants in Scotland. The 
mines were handled entirely by our 
own personnel and laid from a squad- 
ron of United States merchant ships 
converted into special mine layers. In 
one operation a field of 5520 mines was 
laid in less than four hours—a feat un- 
paralleled in the annals of mining. 

All our ships in European waters 
were used thruout the war as training 
schools for new personnel while they 
were carrying out their actual war 
operations. Any one familiar with the 
problems of naval efficiency is aware 
that one of its greatest requisites is 
permanence of personnel. Owing to the 
large expansion of the United States 
Navy during the war, particularly in 
the case of destroyers, and the prob- 
lem of efficiently manning new construc- 
tion, it was necessary to use all ships 
for training purposes. 

Our ships were self-supporting in all 
respects, except in case of serious acci- 
dents and docking. 

The navy initiated tactics of a so- 





U. 8. Navy Recruiting Bureau 


“IT am not nearly so grave as this would lead you to sup- 
pose. On the contrary I am—always cheerfully yours. 
Wm. S. Sims,” wrote “The Very Human_Admiral” under 
this photograph which was taken in London in 1918 


called “barrage system” in using depth 
charges in large numbers. The tactics 
developed were eventually adopted in 
other allied services. 

The navy established, manned and 
operated nine shore bases to support 
cruising ships, and thirty-four aviation 
bases in England, Ireland, France, and 
Italy from which aircraft bombed 
enemy submarine bases, and patrolled 
at sea in protecting convoys from sub- 
marines. 

As we had more personnel than equip- 
ment until late in the game, the navy 
assisted the Allies by the loan of avia- 
tors, aviation mechanics, telegraphers. 
and many other types of skilled men. 

The navy advised and assisted Mr. 
Hoover in operating food ships thru 
Europe. It established naval organiza- 
tions in every port of Europe where 
United States merchant ships called, in 
order to assist them in every way and 
to look out for their interests. During 
the war all peace time port facilities 
upon which merchant shipping depends 
were wholly disorganized and in many 
cases had ceased. Since the armistice 
these naval port offices have been great- 
ly extended from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. 

The navy manned and operated a fleet 
of sixty-seven ships carrying coal from 
Cardiff to France to meet army needs. 

The navy assisted in carrying out the 
surrender of the German fleet and the 
armistice conditions with Germany and 
Austria. 
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“The navy assisted in carrying out the surrender of the German fleet.” These submarines were among the vessels given up 


The navy helped in obtaining neutral 
ships to carry troops. 

The navy equipt, manned and oper- 
ated on the western front with French 
and United States armies a battery of 
mobile great naval guns which had been 
designed by the navy for their battle- 
ships, guns with a range of over twenty- 
miles. Five complete gun trains oper- 
ated with the French and American 
armies by purely naval personnel. To 
understand the character of this work 
it should be appreciated that all mate- 
rial, designed and manufactured in the 
United States in a most remarkably 
short time, was brought to France by 
the navy, and more than seventy-five 
cars, six locomotives and the gun 
mounts were landed and erected by the 
naval personnel which operated them 
on the front. In this expedition the navy 
furnished the most powerful artillery 
used on the front by any of the Allies. 

An aviation force for foreign service 
of approximately 20,000 men and 5000 
officers was maintained by the navy. 
This personnel was distributed along 
the coast line of Europe, from the 
North Sea to the Adriatic, and success- 
fully operated sixteen seaplane sta- 
tions, four dirigible stations, three kite 
balloon stations, two large assembly and 
repair bases and a powerful bombing 
group located in Northern France. The 
measure of efficiency of this aviation 
force on foreign service cannot be fig- 
ured according to any fixed scale. Its 
participation in the successful escort 
of United States troops overseas was 
a factor in the accomplishment of that 
gigantic task. This entire force was or- 
ganized into an operating unit under 
Admiral Sims’s direction. The nucleus 
of this force consisted of 100 men and 
five officers from which a smooth run- 
ning and effective weapon was made. 

Altho the forces actually commanded 
by Admiral Sims were relatively small 
in comparison with those of other 
navies, the Admiral’s views and opin- 
ions, nevertheless, carried a great deal 
of weight in the council chambers, sim- 
ply because they constituted an out- 
side viewpoint from a man representing 
a great nation. Views from such a 
source could not be passed over lightly. 

As the center of war activity both on 
shore and sea was in Europe, and as 
Admiral Sims was the senior United 
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States naval representative in Europe, 
his duties were not only to direct and 
shoulder the responsibilities for the 
operations and conduct of America’s 
naval forces, sent into European waters 
—the storm center of the Greatest of 
World’s Wars—but also, and perhaps 
even more important, he was the repre- 
sentative of the Navy Department, and 
in fact of the navy and of the country 
in the Naval War Councils by which 
the combined naval campaign was co- 
ordinated and directed. The fact that, 
with the exception of the very minor 
operations of one or two submarines, 
late in the war, on the home coast, all 
experience and activity of the war was 
solely to be found in European waters, 
placed an additional heavy and all-im- 
portant burden upon Admiral Sims and 
his staff. 

All information concerning enemy 
movements, their methods, and the daily 
progress of the naval campaign cen- 
tered in Paris and London, but prin- 
cipally in London, owing to the size of 
the British navy, the British mercan- 
tile marine and Britain’s outlying sta- 
tions and lines of communication. It 
will thus be seen that the Navy Depart- 
ment in Washington (the headquarters 
of our navy) was almost wholly de- 
pendent on Admiral Sims for advice as 
to how the United States Navy could 
best help, for information as to all ex- 
perience of the war which affected de- 
sign and equipment of new ships to be 
built or sent, the kind of equipment to 
be manufactured. In fact, all work at 
home had to be based on actual war 
experience, which was only available 
abroad. Methods, plans, daily move- 
ments of the enemy, etc., had to be 
watched, collected and supplied by Ad- 
miral Sims’s organization. 

With the exception of those two or 
three futile raids, attempted by indi- 
vidual submarines off the United States 
coast to divert our attention from the 
critical localities, the war on sea as well 
as land was fought about 3000 miles 
from our home shores. Prior to our 
declaration of war there was a great 
wall of secrecy thrown around us on ac- 
count of our neutrality and the rigid 
censorship so that accurate and com- 
plete information of the actual state of 
the naval campaign, and the experience 
gained from it by those engaged in it, 


was unfortunately very imperfectly 
known by our navy at home and, what 
was even worse, in many important in- 
stances was inaccurately known. It 
would take a volume in itself to at- 
tempt an adequate account of the tre- 
mendous work which fell upon Admiral] 
Sims and his organization in seeking 
and collecting and transmitting to 
Washington, as quickly as possible, 
after his arrival in Europe, all of the 
information and experience which was 
necessary to the intelligent direction 
of our navy from its main headquarters. 

This condition, of course, continued 
thruout the war, and it is understood 
that the volume of cable and written 
communications which passed between 
Washington and Admiral Sims’s head- 
quarters abroad was tremendous. Few 
people realize, for instance, what an 
enormous amount of information had to 
come from Admiral Sims te our Navy 
Department in Washington before our 
ships could be properly built, equipt 
and our supplies suited to the past ex- 
perience of the war. How the admiral 
set about furnishing this information 
is one of the many war secrets that we 
are only now beginning to hear. Ad- 
miral Sims himself told this story to 
the newspapermen in New York, when 
he arrived on April 8, after turning 
over to Rear Admiral H. S. Knapp his 
command of our naval forces in Euro- 
pean waters: 

“While I was president of the Nava) 
War College at Newport, I was 
ordered to report without delay 
to the Secretary of the Navy at 
Washington. I was not notified of the 
nature of the business to be discussed. 
When I arrived I was received in secret 
conference with Secretary Daniels and 
Admiral Benson, chief of naval opera- 
tions. 

“I was told that it ‘looked as tho we 
shall go to war with Germany.’ They 
then explained to me that I was to go 
at once to see the people on the other 
side, and reach an understanding as to 
how the United States could best co- 
operate with Allied sea forces in opera- 
tion against Germany. 

“They told me that one aide would 
be allowed me, and that his identity 
must not be known until it might be 
decided to reveal it on his arrival on 
the other side. [Continued on page 120 
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THE BIG FOUR IN GETTING JOBS FOR SOLDIERS 
These men head a corps of thirty-five officers appointed to place discharged soldiers and sailors in jobs all over the United States. 
At the extreme left is Major J. B. Reynolds, in charge of the Central Division with headquarters in Indianapolis; next is Oap- 
tain E. C. Wemple, in charge of the Western Division with headquarters in Portland, Oregon; the chairman of the Emergency 
Employment Committee comes nert, Colonel Arthur Woods, police commissioner of New York until 1918 when he was made Lieuten- 
ant Colonel in Aviation; and at the right is Major E. C. Church, in charge of the Eastern Division with headquarters in New York 
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YOU DON’T USE YOUR FEET ON A TELEPHONE 

rv to mend an automobile tire. These are two of the many indus- 
trial trade courses given at the big reconstruction hospital in 
Oolonia, New Jersey, where wounded soldiers are fitted to earn 
their living at a trade they like. Dr. Prosser, head of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, has given it as his estimate that 
there are about 200,000 men disabled by the war who will need 
this sort of retraining in the United States. About a third of them 
choose to fit themselves for industry and trade and about 20 per 
cent each go into agriculture, commercial pursuits and the pro- 
feaxions, “The vast majority of men.” says Dr. Prosser, “are bet- 
ter off after the training even with their disability than before” 
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OPPORTUNITY IN THE SHAPE OF 
A WOUND CHEVRON 


For the men disabled by the war and unfit to take up their old 
jobs again, Uncle Sam is offering instruction in all sorts of trades 
and professions from carpentering to theology. The manual trades 
are the most in demand; it is surprizing how many things a one 
armed or one-legged man can learn to do just as well as before he 
was wounded, But as Samuel Hopkins Adams explains in the 
Red Cross magazine, few of us have been educated beyond the 
crippled stage anyhow. “‘I suppose you regard yourself as a 
whole man,’ demanded one of the vocational therapy experts. 
‘You haven't got anything like the full use of more than four 
fingers and two thumbs out of a total of ten. Your two smaller 
fingers are really cripples. Now we teach our fellows to do the 
work with those fingers that you have to use another hand for. 
There's the whole physical principle of our training—substitution “ 





WHERE 
PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED 
FIFTY-FIFTY 


Men already 
somewhat skilled 
increase their own 
ability and regain 
their strength in 
these shop-classex 
at the Colonia Re- 
construction Hos 
pital, where au- 
tomobile repair« 
and carpentering 
and cabinet work 
are done on 1% 
regular business 
basis with half 
the profits given 
to the _ soldiers 
and the _ other 
half used to im- 
prove the shops, 
which are financed 
and run by the 
Government 
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Central News 


A FACTORY 
THAT PREFERS 
CRIPPLED 
SOLDIERS 
There are twelve hun- 
dred men disabled by 
the war who are learn- 
ing diamond cutting 
and polishing at this 
New York plant. It ia 
a highly skilled trade 
and pays well. All 
over the country 
schools, factories, of- 
fices and farms have 
offered their facilities 
to the Government to 
help wounded men find 
and maintain their 
place in the economic 
life of the nation 
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NO MORE 
“MADE IN GERMANY” 
TOYS 


l'oy-making is one of the trades 
in which wounded soldiers like 
best to relearn manual dezter- 
ity. The class above is working 
at one of the army hospitals 
under a reconstruction aid. On 
the theory that no man is 
discharged from our army or 
navy until he is as fit as he can 
be, the instruction at the hospi- 
tal is often followed by more 
advanced work in factories, of- 
fices or universities. The Gov- 
ernment, in other words, is more 
than keeping its war promise 
‘that those who came back 
crippled would be retrained, re- 
educated.’ The picture at the 
right is the climar of our proof 
that the wounded soldiers in U. 
8. army hospitals have no lack 
of educational opportunities 





DON’T WEAR A CRUTCH 


N these ultra-uplifting days when 

so many noble men and women 

“With Vision” ask Washington for 

only a paltry hundred million or 
two so that suffering humanity may 
realize its destiny day after tomorrow 
instead of waiting and watching and 
working thru weary centuries of strug- 
gle and repression—in these days when 
our great nation is coming to think in 
international terms and has written a 
new national anthem which begins: 
“There ought to be a law”; as I said, 
in these days, it is doubtful if a “native 
wood note wild’ can be heard, but I am 
going to sneak up close to a knot hole 
in the fence and take my chances in 
competing with the clamor inside the 
forum. 

I want to tell a story about the vision 
of the founders of a republic that was 
but is not. I want to tell of their dream 
about a great commonwealth that 
should surpass the world in education, 
and of the untold wealth they poured 
out of the public treasury to make their 
dream come true. And I want to tell 
why they failed. I want to tell this story 
because there are so many persons look- 
ing longingly in the direction of the 
national treasury—and most of them 
are sincere in the belief that they can 
take some money out of that treasury 
and apply it to the benefit of persons 
who need something that they don’t 
know they need, and do a lot of good. 


yas is a story about the Republic of 
Texas. The brave pioneer leaders 
who won independence were for the most 
part well educated men. No bet- 
ter English has been written on 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


ment of lands. Mere figures of such 
size are not comprehensible but suffice 
it to say that the income from the en- 
dowment of the public schools of Texas 
today gives about $7 for each child of 
school age in Texas every year. And, 
of course, all of the children of school 
age do not go to the public schools. No 
other state has anything like it. 

Long before the city of Austin, which 
is the capital of the state and the place 
where the State University is situated, 
had been founded, one of the pioneers 
who helped to win the independence of 
Texas sat on his horse on a laurel clad 
hill and remarked that there was the 
ideal site for a university of the first 
class. And he meant to include all 
Europe in that comparative term. While 
the Indians were lurking near he was 
admiring the hills along the Colorado 
River and dreaming of a great univer- 
sity. He was a man of vision, surely. 


ELL, has Texas the best public 

schools in the United States or in 
the world? Not by quite a wide margin. 
Various comparative tables showing 
the relative position of the public 
schools of various states are issued 
from time to time by authorities on edu- 
cational matters and you never find 
Texas at the top except in the column 
which refers to endowment. 

The condition of the rural schools of 
Texas had become so deplorable in 1915 
that the legislature of Texas voted a 
special appropriation of one million 
dollars to aid them. The last legislature 


voted an appropriation of four million 


dollars to aid rural schools. More than 
one-third of the public school teachers 
of Texas quit each year on account of 
the low salaries. A rural school in oper- 
ation six months of the year in Texas 
marks a progressive neighborhood. 
Sixty dollars a month is considered a 
very fair wage for a rural teacher. 
Well, what went wrong? The people 
got the impression that it was the pur- 
pose of the school fund to provide for 
schools and that they did not have to 
do anything for schools. Until only a 
few years ago an effort to form an in- 
dependent school district in rural Texas 
and vote a tax for the support of the 
neighborhood school was doomed to 
failure at the start. There are quite a 
number of these independent school 
districts now and the number is steadily 
increasing but the number of schools 
which receive no aid from local taxa- 
tion is rather astonishing. To leave out 
the gruesome details and put the matter 
bluntly the state endowment killed the 
public schools of Texas and kept them 
dead for about half a century—except 
in the cities. The University of Texas 
has never received an appropriation 
from the legislature without the hard- 
est kind of a fight which at some stage 
of the battle seemed doomed to failure. 
The low salaries of school teachers 
cannot be called an exclusively Texas 
problem, of course. But I was alarmed 
a short time ago when I read the sug- 
gestion of the head of a great univer- 
sity that Washington should underwrite 
a minimum wage of $1500 a year for 
teachers. It is my deliberate judgment 
that such an action would be 
the beginning of the end for 





this continent than they wrote 
in their early state papers. To 
the extent that they were able 
they supported good schools. 
One of the greatest hardships 
they suffered was the fear that 
they might not be able to be- 
queath to their children, reared 
in the wilderness, the culture 
they had brought with them 
from the older states. 

At the Battle of San Jacinto 
in 1836 about 700 of these pion- 
eers defeated the Mexican army 
and won possession of a terri- 
tory so vast they did not even 
know the extent of it. All of 
them together couldn’t say that 
they had seen one-third of it. 
They voted themselves generous 
allowances of lands and still 
they had so much left that there 
seemed not even a remote prob- 
ability that any one would ever | 
need it. In this situation they | 
decided that they would make | 

| 








| 
provision for all time for the | 
school system of Texas. And 
they did. | 
Today the public schools of 
Texas have the largest endow- 
ment of any public schools in 
the world. The University of 
Texas also has a vast endow- 





TO A RETURNED 


SOLDIER 


BY HARRY KEMP 


There’ll be great talk of this and that 
Now that the war is over, lad,— 

The knaves that dared not speak before 
Will let their tongues run mad; 


But you, who rode the heaving waves 
And rolling seas to ravaged France 

And shot for shot and blow for blow 
Hurled back the Hun’s advance— 


You, who each day looked at your death 
And saw into an open grave, 

Facing the great realities 
That only front the Brave: 


At wormy heart and gnawing mind 
Whose curse is never to be still 
You’ll shrug your shoulders, go your way,— 

And let them prate their fill... . 


You'll smile and gravely turn away 
From sawing hand and thus and so 
Because the Doer understands 
What talkers never know! 


the public school system of 
America. 


| have no prejudice against our 
national government. Until 
a few short months ago I 
thought it ought to run the rail- 
roads and the telephones and 
the telegraph systems. I do not 
see anything wrong with that 
theory now except that it will 
not work. 

Going to the national govern- 
ment for aid in educational mat- 
ters ought to be made a cere- 
mony with a prescribed form for 
the petition, as follows: 

Now comes your petitioner and 
shows that he is too stingy to ed- 
ucate his children, that he has the 
money but lacks the strength of 
conviction to appropriate it for 
the ends desired, and prays that 
the United States Government will 
send an armed agent to take the 
money away from your petitioner, 
disregarding his screams and howls 
of anguish, and appropriate it to 
the purposes of public education in 
order that your petitioner’s chil- 


dren shall not grow up ii ignor- 
ance, 
May I say in _ conclusion: 


Don’t wear a crutch; it may 
cause your leg to dry up and 











blow away. 
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The mui lines of attack directed against the Soviet Republic are shown by the arrows. Admiral Kolchak, with headquarters at 
Omsk, has sent successful expeditions into Europe, taking Perm and Ufa and making connection with the Archangel expedition in 
the north. The American troops are chiefly quartered at Khabarovsk, at the junction of the Amur and Ussuri rivers. The British 
have control of the Caspian Sea, of the Transcaucasus and of the sveneenaaaes region. The French expedition into Ukrainia has . 
been driven out of Odessa by the Bolsheviki. Bessarabia is claimed by Rumania, but is in revolt. Since Hungary has established 

a Soviet Government Rumania is exposed to Bolshevism on both sides. The Poles have taken Pinsk and in the Baltic provinces 
the Bolsheviki are retiring on Riga. The Allied and American forces from the Arctic sent one expedition down the railroad from 


Murmansk along the Finnish border and another from Archangel, but both have had to fall back under pressure of Bolsheviki attacks 





SMOTHERING THE RUSSIAN VOLCANO 


HE Allies are not at war with 

Russia. The Kerensky Govern- 

ment is still in power. Business 

relations with Petrograd are 
normal. 

These statements are made on au- 
thority that cannot be gainsaid or at 
least must not. They are embodied in a 
recent decision of his Lordship Mr. Jus- 
tice Bailhache of the King’s Bench in 
an insurance case, he acting on the ad- 
vice of the British Foreign Office and 
of Sir George Buchanan, British Am- 
bassador in Petrograd. 

To be sure Sir George is temporarily 
absent from his post. Also President 
Kerensky is just now residing ‘in Lon- 
don and not allowed to gratify his long- 
ing for a lecture tour in America. The 
British Government must know who are 
the official representatives of Russia for, 
as was recently explained in Parliament 
by Cecil Harmsworth, Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, the diplomatic and 
consular corps of the Kerensky Pro- 
visional Government are being paid by 
Great Britain. And according to the 
Echo de Paris, Kerensky, during his 
enforced seclusion in a London suburb, 
has been converted to Bolshevism and 
has telegraphed to Lenin his willing- 
ness to return to Russia and serve in 
the Soviet Government. 

But altho the Bolshéviki are not 
“recognized” it is impossible to avoid 
recognizing the harm they do. And 
altho the Allies are not at war with 
Rpsgia their armies are fighting Rus- 
Sians on seven fronts and have pene- 
trated into Russia to distances varying 
from 300 to 4000 miles. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment—tho officially non-existent—is 
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being attacked at the present moment 
by British, French, Japanese, Ameri- 
cans, Finns, Letts, Esthonians, Lith- 
uanians, Serbs, Germans, Poles, Ukrain- 
ians, Czecho-Slovaks, Rumanians, Ital- 
ians, Greeks, Chinese, Turcomans, Pun- 
jabis and Senegalese. Of these the 
troops under Allied flags number 1,219,- 
465, according to a statement made by 
the French Foreign Minister, M. 
Pichon, on March 25. The Soviet forces, 
according to the French Ambassador to 
Russia, M. Noulens, contain only 90,000 
trained troops. According to Mr. Mar- 
tens, the official representative of the 
Soviet Government in the United 
States, the Red Army comprizes 1,200,- 
000, of whom 700,000 are engaged in 
fighting their foreign foes. We may 
safely assume that the Soviet forces 
amount now to half a million, as this is 
about what competent and unbiased 
observers generally agree upon. On the 
other hand the Allied and American 
forces now under arms number 13,366,- 
000 men, so if we should really make 
up our minds to fight the Bolsheviki 
the odds in our favor would be twenty- 
five to one at the start. 

But we cannot count Bolsheviki with 
as much certainty as we could Ger- 
mans. Taking the figures at their face 
value we should be liable to both over- 
estimate and underestimate the 
strength of the Bolsheviki. Overesti- 
mate because it is not probable that 
they could stand against an equal num- 
ber of ours for their armies are in part 
led by reluctant officers with Bolshevik 
revolvers pointed at their heads and in 


part composed of unwilling men forced 
into the service by the threat of starva- 
tion or the lure of high pay. Underes- 
timate, because the Red Armies receive 
reinforcement from the _ population. 
Wherever the Allied armies have pene- 
trated they have met with increasing 
resistance and have had to deal with 
Bolshevik risings in the rear. The re- 
cent collapse of the French campaign 
in the Ukraine was, according to the 
British Minister of War, Winston 
Churchill, due largely to the hostility of 
the people. The Ukrainians before the 
French invasion were anti-Bolshevik 
and had been for more than a year suc- 
cessfully beating off the Soviet forces. 
Now the Bolsheviki have got control of 
the whole Ukraine except Odessa, not 
so much by conquest as by conversion, 
because they appeared as friends. 

The Red armies shrink and swell 
with remarkable suddenness and it is 
often difficult to distinguish between 
Bolsheviki and banditti, so we cannot 
tell what their strength is at any given 
moment or whether on the whole they 
are losing or gaining. Last month they 
lost Ufa and Perm. This month they 
gained Budapest and Munich. Bol- 
shevism reminds me of the Russian 
thistle which I used to see in Kansas 
driven like wild fire by the wind, scat- 
tering its seed as it flew over the , 
prairie, building barricades out of 
barbed wire fences, blockading roads 
and bringing fair farms to ruin. We 
hear of Bolshevist movements in Argen- 
tina at the antipodes, and even in Aus- 
tralia, which we used to be told was 
the workingmen’s paradise. But altho 
Bolshevism is spreading to other coun- 
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The blockhouse which protects the south end and siding at Obozerskaya, the scene of 
recent fighting, was built by American engineers and is defended by American soldiers 


tries it may nevertheless be on the point 
of collapse in Russia. Lenin and Trotzky 
promised the people bread and peace 
and they are not giving them either. 
The new British White Book tells of 
10,000 men at the Putilov works in 
Petrograd passing resolutions against 
the Bolshevik régime and _ shouting 
“Down with Lenin!” But it will be 
noted that their complaint is that Lenin 
is too much inclined to conservatism 
and compromise and not sufficiently sub- 
missive to the Soviets. According to the 
White Book, factory production in Rus- 
sia has fallen off 50 per cent, but the 
peasants have raised big crops and 
made money. An English bank clerk 
leaving Petrograd in January reports: 

All the streets are deserted and there is 
no life at all. The Nevsky is practically 
empty and most of tite shops are shut, but 
perfect order reigns in the streets. There 
is no looting or robbery. There are hardly 
any executions now. . . . Services still con- 
tinue to be held in the churches and on the 
whole they are well attended. 

The population of Petrograd, which 
was a million and a half before the war 
and three million during the’ war, has 
dropt to less than a million, and of 
these, according to our State Depart- 
ment, 6000 are dying daily, chiefly from 
typhus and smallpox. But we must not 
fall into the error of interpreting the 
depopulation of the cities and the clos- 
ing of the shops as altogether signs 
of weakness. They are in large part due 
to the desire of the Russian people for 
land. Just as soon as the Bolshevik lead- 
ers announced “free land for all,” there 
was a rush for it that looked like the 
opening of Oklahoma. Soldiers deserted 
the army and workmen the shops, and 
it has not been possible to get them 
back even by conscription. That this 
was the cause is shown by the fact that 
during the first three months of 1918— 
that is in the first part of the Bolshe- 
vik régime and when conditions were 
not so bad as they have since become— 
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221,000 out of the 365,000 factory work- 
ers of Petrograd left the city for the 
country. But since the chief trouble is 
with transportation the more the over- 
crowded city population is scattered 
and set to growing crops the less the 
danger of starvation. 

But leaving off the almost hopeless 
attempt to find out the internal state 
of Russia let us try to piece together the 
fragmentary and often misleading in- 
formation we get regarding the military 
operations on the seven fronts. Sum- 
ming up the situation in so far as it can 
be read from movements on the map we 
may say that the Bolsheviki are losing 
on the east and west and gaining on the 
north and south. 

We are naturally most 





ness of the situation and sent a 
hurry call for help. The President re- 
sponded and two companies of railroad 
troops were dispatched to the Mur- 
mansk coast. But it is difficult to get 
them to Archangel, 500 miles further 
and on the other shore of the White 
Sea. The most recent dispatch relates 
it as a great achievement that one Brit- 
ish freighter was got thru the White 
Sea from Murmansk in three weeks by 
the aid of three icebreakers and was 
brought within reach of Archangel 
“only slightly damaged.” 

The Allied forces under British com- 
mand on the Archangel front consists, 
according to Pichon, of 13,000 British, 
4920 Americans, 23845 French, 1340 
Italians and 2290 Serbians, some 24,000 
altogether. To these are added a con- 
tingent of 11,770 Russians and Finns 
recruited from the occupied territory, 
but, they are of doubtful quality and 
are showing signs of going over to the 
enemy as our forces fall back. 

In May the ice will begin to break up 
and in June the troops can be with- 
drawn, and according to the promise of 
the British and American governments 
they will be. They can doubtless hold 
out till then. By retiring from the 
boundary of the province of Vo- 
logda to Archangel our forces shorten 
their lines of communication by 
250 miles and lengthen the enemy’s 
by the same. But if the appre- 
hended disaster should occur and our 
troops be killed or captured it would 
settle automatically the question of our 
attitude.toward Russia. The American 
people would rise as they did to the 
slogan “Remember the ‘Maine’!” and 
“Remember the ‘Lusitania’!”? Our arm- 
ies would pour into Russia and stay 
until it was over, over there. This migh 
be a good thing for the country but it 
would be hard on us. Altho our soldiers 





concerned with the Arch- 
angel expedition which is in 
a critical situation. I don’t 
believe in editorial criticism 
of military operations, but 
I must say that it has never 
seemed to me sound strat- 
egy to send an expedition in 
the dead of winter eight 
hundred miles into a hos- 
tile country thru an Arctic 
harbor, icebound for half 
the year and four -weeks’ 
voyage from the base of 
supplies, by way of one 
railroad and two rivers, 
subject to attack from front 
and both flanks by a fanat- 
ical foe many times more 
numerous and within ready 
reach of their own bases by 
rail and river. Napoleon’s 
march to Moscow was an 
easy enterprize compared to 
this. Trotzky boasted that 
he had the Allied troops 
trapped and would drive 
them into the White Sea be- 
fore the spring thaw. In 











February the British com- 
mand realized the serieus- 
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have shown great courage under great 
difficulties the Archangel expedition, ill- 
advised and ill-supported, has not in- 
creased our military, moral or political 
prestige. The Bolsheviki are bragging 
of the prisoners and supplies they have 
taken. The anti-Bolsheviki complain 
that by withdrawing our promised pro- 
tection we are leaving them exposed to 
the vengeance of the Bolsheviki. Both 
sides accuse us of insincerity because 
the Murmansk and Archangel Soviets 
that invited us in were assured by Presi- 
dent Wilson, Admiral Kemp and Gen- 
eral Poole “that the Allied action in the 
White Sea was not aimed against the 
Soviet Government” and that “their 
agents would not interfere with home 
affairs.” 

The recent advance of the Siberian 
forces into European Russia has at last 
brought them into touch with the Arch- 
angel expedition. Patrols from the two 
forces met at Ust Kolva on the Pechora 
River west of the Urals. (The reader 
will find such names as this in his atlas 
more easily if he is reminded that Ust 
in Russia means the mouth of the river 
named.) But the mere contact of scout- 
ing parties will not materially facilitate 
communication across 700 miles of rail- 
less tundra and forest. 

The Allied forces in Siberia, accord- 
ing to the French Foreign Minister 
Pichon, consists of 1600 English, 4000 
Canadians, 7500 Americans, 7600 
French, 2000 Italians, 4000 Serbs, 4000 
Rumanians, 27,000 Japanese, 55,000 
Czecho-Slovaks and 210,000 Russians. 
The Japanese sent sixty or seventy 
thousand troops into Siberia, but most 
of them have been withdrawn, at the 
request, it is said, of Washington. The 
Canadians’ have been promised that 
they will be brought home in the spring. 
But Admiral Kolchak, dictator of the 
Government at Omsk, seems to be more 
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In the crowd are several Americans, 


than holding his own with his new 
army of nineteen and twenty year old 
conscripts, armed with British rifles, 
commanded by French officers and sup- 
ported by the Czecho-Slovaks. He has 
carried the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try on the European side of the Urals 
and recaptured Perm and Ufa which 
the Bolsheviki took in the winter. The 
Bolshevik Fifth Army was overtaken 
on its retreat from Ufa and 4000 pris- 
oners were taken. 

But while Bolsheviki were being cap- 
tured at the front they were being made 
in the rear. The Cossacks who have 
control of Eastern Siberia have been 
behaving as they used to behave under 

the Czar or even worse, ter- 
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rorizing the towns, robbing 
banks, murdering peaceful 
citizens and _ outraging 
women. But the Russian 
. people did not take this mal- 
treatment with their former 
meekness. They appealed to 
the Americans for aid and 
when this was refused they 
rose, organized, armed and 
fought back. The Japanese 
took the side of the Cos- 
sacks and called upon the 
Americans to do the same. 
But General Graves, in 
command of the American 
forces, was not convinced 
that the insurgent populace 
were Bolsheviki, so he re- 
fused this appeal also, stat- 
ing that he had no author- 
ity to intervene on either 
side. Consequently he is 
blamed by the Japanese for 
the double disaster that be- 
fell their troops on the 
upper Amur River when on 
February 26 two companies 
of Japanese at Blagiovest- 
chensk were virtually wiped 








in this nilitary parade in the public square at Archangel 








out by the Russians and 
when on March 3 at Pra- 


In the street car strike at Archangel soldiers were called upon to restore order. 


and one is serving ase a_ conductor 


lovka, thirty miles north, they lost 
ninety men. He further offended 
the Cossack generals by refusing 
to give up for execution some Cos- 
sack soldiers who had mutined be- 
cause they felt that they were being 
used to restore the Czar. There were 
also complaints that the American 
troops were drunk and disorderly, but 
General Graves promptly apologized 
when two such incidents were called to 
his attention by Colonel Romanovsky. 
On the other fighting fronts there 
are no Americans so I will pass over 
them briefly. On the south the British 
with Indian troops crost the Persian 
border and defeated the Bolsheviki in 
Russian Turkestan. This has given 
them Merv for which they have longed 
for thirty years. The Bolsheviki re- 
treated up the railroad to Orenburg, 
which they still occupy. Dutov’s Cos- 
sacks, which formerly held a stretch of 
this railroad, seem to have disappeared. 
The British have taken over the Rus- 
sian fleet on the Caspian, which gives 
them control of this inland sea except 
Astrakhan, which the Bolsheviki hold. 
Passing west of the Caspian we reach 
the land of wild rumor. Much of the 
news we have been getting from the 
Ukraine is now proved to have been 
false. We were told for instancé some 
months ago that General Denikin, with 
the Don Cossacks, had captured Kiev, 
the Ukrainian capital, after a battle 
with the Bolsheviki in which 10,000 had 
been slain, and more recently that he 
had defeated the Bolsheviki on the Don, 
taking 30,000 prisoners. As a matter 
of fact Denikin got nowhere near Kiev 
and was defeated on the Don and had 
to retire to the Caucasus. We also read 
that French and Rumanian forces from 
Bessarabia had captured Kiev and that 
the French from Odessa were making 
a victorious advance northward; both 
reports contrary to fact. On March 18 
the Greek commander at Kherson re- 
ported “bril- [Continued on page 122 
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IT ALL DEPENDS ON THE BOSS 


Can You Measure Office Output? Do You Know How to Hire? 
BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


retired farmhand was hunting a job. 
A He was very much retired—three 
farmers had retired the poor fellow 
in as many weeks. But he could not afford 
to stay in permanent retirement; he was 
still in his early twenties, and thought he 
might perhaps work a few years longer. 
And the impulse to eat, strong upon him, 
demanded wherewithal to gratify it. So he 
was looking for a job. 

In his wandering he spied a farmhouse 
that manifested no dog on the premises, 
but a luscious row of savory pies in the 
pantry window. Suddenly possest with a 
huge admiration of this heavenly place, he 
notified the farmer that perchance he might 
be willing to accept a position here, and 
condescendingly gave ear while the farmer 
considered the proposal. 

The farmer asked, “Ever work on a farm 
before?’ The youth lazily drawled, “Oh, 
yes, a little off and on—-mostly off.” 

The farmer asked, “How much hay can 
you stack, how many potatoes can you dig, 
in an hour or a day?’ The youth indiffer- 
ently murmured, “Got no idea—never took 
the trouble to count up what I could do.” 

The farmer asked, ‘“‘Were you the best, 
or the poorest, worker on the last farm 
where you were employed?’ The youth 
jauntily giggled, “Blamed if I know. All 
we thought about was getting our 


You don’t’ believe this happened? You 
are right. Of course it did not happen—on 
a farm. 

But the like of it happens hundreds 
of times in American offices, and our 
aim is to help avoid the repetition of such 
occurrences. We have spun a fable, or a 
parable if you choose, to illustrate how 
clearly the folly and criminality of much 
of our office procedure would be manifest 
in case the scene of action were a farm in- 
stead of an office. The majority of people 
cannot see the absurdity of their own ac- 
tion till they observe an equally foolish 
performance carried on by somebody else. 

Every day in New York, thousands of 
office workers hunt for jobs by walking 
from one place to another, by answering 
newspaper advertisements, by attempting 
to form connections in other ways. Book- 
keepers, accountants, typists, stenograph- 
ers, filing clerks, machine operators, office 
boys and messenger girls—all are hunting 
jobs. An experience of twenty years with 
office employees warrants the opinion that 
about two-thirds of these jobless young peo- 
ple are looking for the pies in the pantry 
window. 

They haven’t the least idea how much 
office work they can really do, or if they 
are accustomed to do it in the right or 


the wrong way. If you ask them about qual- 
ity or quantity standards of performance, 
you might as well be talking Hottentot. 
And if you ask them why they wanted a 
job at all, you would get either a lie or a 
bold acknowledgment that their only rea- 
son for working was the pay envelope. 

The scientific measurement of man pow- 
er is fundamental to correct office opera- 
tion. When you buy an automobile, you 
first demand to know how fast and how far 
the machine will go without going to pieces. 
When you buy so trivial a thing as an elec- 
tric light bulb, you insist that the bulb 
comply with a known standard of intensity 
and durability. You pay for horse power 
in the automobile, and for candle power in 
the electric light. When you pay for the 
service of a human machine termed an em- 
ployee, how much and what kind of man 
power do you specify—and pay for? 

The head of a modern factory knows 
just how many pieces of work are pro- 
duced, or how many motions made by each 
operative, during a given period of time. 
The factory output, management and profit 
rests on this basis of exact figuring of in- 
dividual production.. This is the only fair 
method of apportioning work and distrib- 
uting pay. The office needs it as much as 
the factory. All straight hand work, wher- 

ever and however done, should be 





pay, and as long as the boss didn’t 
kick we worked as little as we 
could.” 

The farmer asked, “Where is 
our recommendation from your 
ast employer?” The youth declared 
loudly, “Ain’t got any. Didn’t ask 
for any. Thought I could bluff an- 
other farmer into giving me a job. 
Farmers are boobs and I was al- 
ways smart enough to pull the 
wool over their eyes.” 

The farmer asked, “Why did you 
leave your last place?” The youth 
gurjled out, “Me and the boss 
didn’t agree. I told him what I 
thought of him and he fired me.” 

The farmer asked, ‘““What made 
you ask me for a job?’ The youth 
answered, with his first display of 
real interest, “The pies in your 
pantry window. Then after I saw 
you, I had a hunch that you were 
an easy mark and would give me 
a soft snap, which is the only kind 
of job I'll take.” 

The farmer beamed with satis- 
faction. He exclaimed with delight, 
“Oh, my dear good man, for these 
many moons I have been looking 
for a noble workman like yourself. 
Take the job and fix your own 
salary. Graciously abide in the 
guest room of my humble dwell- 
ing, and if it please your highness 
remain with me a few years till 
my daughter is grown, that you 
may take her to wife and inherit 
the farm. Praise be to Allah for 











paid for on a unit cost basis of 
time, quantity and quality. 

Miss A. and Miss Z. are stenog- 
raphers employed in a room where 
fifty typists work together. But 
these two girls are as different in 
their training, skill, manner and 
product as tho a continent lay be- 
tween them. A mental continent, 
a moral universe, does lie between 
them. Miss A. works at top speed 
without losing accuracy. Her spell- 
ing and punctuation are almost 
perfect. She remembers everything 
you tell her and thinks of impor- 
tant things you do not tell her. 
She is reliable as the clock. Her 
faculty of order and sense of neat- 
ness add to her efficiency. She is 
courteous and kind, radiating an 
atmosphere of optimism that cheers 
up and speeds up the others. She 
has a keen, strong conscience that 
never permits her to slight or neg- 
lect her work. She has an ambi- 
tion that keeps her on the job 
when the other girls are loafing— 
she looks ahead and prepares to 
get ahead. 

Miss Z. is always behind time, 
and temperamentally as slow as a 
glacier. Her punctuation looks like 
a Chinese puzzle, and the only way 
she can spell words of three sylla- 
bles is to implore the constant aid 
of an unabridged dictionary. She 
forgets most of what you tell her 
and doesn’t seem to care. The only 
way she can correct her own manu- 








this highly auspicious day, on 
which I first beheld your grand 
visage. Your presence honors me 
avermuch, kind sir.” 

And thus did the lazy, careless, 
boasting youth earn a fine sal- 
ary for doing next to nothing, and 
at last wed the farmer’s daugh- 
ter that he might inherit the 
estate. 
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A planning board like this helps the manager to know 
the condition ofthe office work at all times. The figures 
across the tops of the columns represent the working 
hours, which in turn are subdivided into fifteen-minute 
periods. Down the side are written the names and 
tions of all the persons employed in the office. Colored 
pins opposite the names show the amount of work 
scheduled, as well as what each clerk has on hand and 
the time at which the task will probably be finished 


scripts is to ask the advice of the 
office boy. She has a bad temper 
and is frank and generous with it. 
The only time she takes a real in- 
terest in her work is on the after- 
noon of pay day. She merely does 
enough to keep from getting fired, 
and does what she does as poorly 
as she dares. 

How are you going to pay these 


osi- 
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Complete 


“Y and E” Efficiency Desks help 
the executives and employees of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., Pot- 
latch, Idaho, to do more work 
in less time. In the background 
of ae poe are seen sev- 
eral “Y and E” letter-size sec- 
tional cabinets in oak. Also 
made in mahogany and steel, in 
all standard sizes. 


¥. 
ee Efficiency Desks 
: 


‘THE Efficiency Desk is in realitya ‘‘Yand E” [ 2 > 7 

filing cabinet built with adjustable compart- | Jnaquiry Form | 
ments in which all kinds of card and vertical | [ F you are near a “Y and E” branch | 
systems may be filed within arm’s reach. We sell ' seprowmurive to call upon you, 20 he | 
this equipment as a complete individual system for | cnstuey Your problems at first hand. ! 


Otherwise write us as fully as possible, 


4 = xplaining, for instance, the work you 
each user. Let us make a tentative recommenda aot, St eee, Se 


tion for an Efficiency Desk completely equipped l By way of suggestion we list below a few l 












Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City 
San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles. (Agents and Dealers in more than 1200 other cities. 


Address............ — 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto. an ob ams um om 


of our systems and equipment. ‘This list 
for your work; also for other executives and em- | may be checked and mailed to us for | 
° infcrmation: 
ployees of your company for whom time saved |" | 
and efficiency gained are important developments. | _ ia ———- | 
5 | -—DOCUMENT FILES | 
A Complete System with Every Purchase | “BILL AND ODER rites l 
“YY and E” filing cabi ae —_CARD RECORD SYSTEMS 
' 5 g cabinet or desk is more than a receptacle for the storage | (FOR EVERY PURPOSE) | 
of important papers—it is a machine for finding them. With every cabinet my yO 
or desk installed, we are ready to work out a system that will exactly meet the | ae ee cae | 
requirements—a service based upon nearly forty years’ experience. There is | ries | 
no charge for this service. | Equipment | 
Write for free copy of “Vertical Filing Down to Date” in the new (7th) Edition | — ee eee” | 
—_OAK AND MAHOGANY SECTIONS 
| Sater aces | 
—RECORD FILING SAFES 
YAWMAN 4x2 FRBE MFG.(9. | Sethe | 
l —— COMPLETE CATALOG | 
490 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Makers of ““Y and E”’ Filing Devices and Office Systems en ae ATeaEnL DEES | 
Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., Bridgeport, New York, Albany, Newark, | Name ; 
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two girls? Your instinct, observation and 
reason tell you that the work of Miss A. is 
near the maximum production, while that 
vf Miss Z. is near the minimum. You be- 
lieve that Miss A. turns out 30 or 40 per 
cent more and better work than Miss Z.— 
but you haven’t any proof on which to base 
a difference in salary. When you pay them 
alike, here are some of the bad results. 
You lose money regularly on Miss Z. and 
others like her, perhaps $2 a week, on the 
average, or $100 a year on each. You create 
disappointment and dissatisfaction in the 
mind and heart of Miss A., because she 
very well knows that she earns at least a 
third more money than Miss Z. and ought 
to be getting it. You remain yourself in a 
state of total confusion regarding overhead 
expense, because you have never learned 
the unit cost of operation for each typist 
and her machine. 

Some years ago in developing a certain 
feature of our work we employed several 
new  stenographers 
all at once. We 


for her tyewriting work on the basis of the 
weekly total of her cyclometer reading. 
Salaries are generally based on the cost 
per 100 points; but if two or more makes 
of machine are used in the same office the 
unit of cost per 100,000 strokes is sug- 
gested, to keep all operators on the same 
production level. The usual rate of cyclom- 
eter salary is for stenographers $1 per 
100 cyclometer points; for operators of dic- 
tating machines 75 cents per 100 cyclom- 
eter points; and for copyists 60 to 65 cents 
per 100 cyclometer points. 

How does this accurate system of meas- 
urement work out? You will know by the 
end of the first week just how much each 
typist ought to be getting for her work, 
whether she is underpaid or overpaid, and 
how much money you have been losing reg- 
ularly because of inefficient typists. For 
example, you may find you have been pay- 
ing one girl $3.91 average cost per 100,000 
strokes, while you have paid another girl 


periods in each. Every day the stenograpb- 
er fills out this blank, indicating the amount 
and kind of work done and the exuct time 
occupied. There are other methods of ap- 
praising and apportioning stenographir 
work, but these two are good illustrations 
of the science and art of measuring office 
production. 

Don’t make this change suddenly or care 
lessly. A revolution of any kind should be 
attended by caution. When you put al) 
stenographers on a clean production basis. 
where each pays herself by the amount of 
work she does, you may find two undesirn 
ble things happening. First, the keen, sen 
sitive, ambitious girls will be likely to 
overdo in trying to reach and maintain 
their daily maximum output; the result 
may be excessive or premature fatigue, in 
somnia, indigestion, eyestrain, or nervous 
disorders, low spirits or low vitality. Our 
observation has been that the employees 
who should he most protected are often 

most neglected. One 





agreed that our of- 
ficials should be giv- 
en their choice of 
the new helpers, so 
far as possible. One 
of our department 
heuds. being young, 
handsome and im- 
pressionable—a_hor- 
cible combination for 
a department head— 
chose immediately a 
pretty. coy, capti- 
vating, sweet young 
thing, regarding not 
her productive ca- 
pacity at all. I hap- 
pened to know some 
of the scientific pro- 
duction tests and 
character analyses 
for office workers; 
having applied these 
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of the best stenog- 
raphers I ever had 
always went beyond 
her strength, and we 
had to put regular 
safeguards around 
her to prevent recur- 
ring periods of ex- 
haustion. However, 
en we found when she 
wag in fine physica) 
condition her work 
surpast that of 
other employees s0 
far that the little 
time and money spent 
in keeping her vault- 
ing ambition down 
to earth was a 
mighty good invest- 
ment, apart from the 
satisfaction of help 
ing the employee who 








to the new stenog- 4. W. Shaw Co. 
raphers without their “For every ten 
knowing it, I select- 

ed the most unattractive, most unpopular 
girl for my special helper. The handsome 
youth made large sport of my choice. 

Within a year the French doll he had 
picked had left and gotten married— 
she fell down so badly on her job that all 
she could do was to get married. Whereas 
the unprepossessing girl I had chosen sci- 
entifically was promoted twice within «a 
year ; became shortly my private secretary ; 
did the work of two ordinary girls for the 
pay of one—even after we raised her pay 
twice; and proved so reliable and capable 
that she could in my absence run the whole 
department, that she had entered a short 
time ago as a beginner. When you hire 
an office worker, do it by science and not 
by chance. Above all. cut out personal 
preference. 

How shall we begin to measure office out- 
put? By taking the standard unit of work 
representing both man power and machine 
power, and making every item of produc- 
tion pass under scientific tests. The funda- 
mental unit of office operation is the type- 
writer. Have you a typewriter cyclometer 
for every typewriting machine in your of- 
fice? There seems to be no other way of 
determining the value and cost of your 
typewriter production to a penny. The 
typewriter cyclometer works on the prin- 
ciple of the pedometer—counting and re- 
cording strokes of the machine as the ped- 
ometer counts and records steps of the foot. 
The cyclometer is quickly and easily at- 
tached to the back of your machine. It 
registers one point for every 180 strokes. 
Every night each typist turns in a state- 
ment of her cyclometer reading and is paid 


typists you save 


the salary of one by 


$4.93 average cost per 100,000 strokes. On 
the second girl you have been losing right 
along $2 or more every week. The cy- 
clometer costs only $6 and is guaranteed 
for three years; that is, for $2 a year you 
get absolute knowledge of production total 
of one machine that enables you to prevent 
a loss of $2 a week. By spending $2 a year 
you save $100 a year. 

You can figure your probable saving on 
a 10 per cent basis. For every ten typists 
you employ on straight routine work, you 
should save the salary of one by complete 
installation of cyclometers. If you employ 
fewer than ten typists, you can estimate 
that each will have 10 per cent more time 
for other work, and that all will be paid 
for the exact amount of work they do. Such 
a method promotes good workers and elim- 
inates poor ones. It checks up delays in 
various departments and gears up the de- 
partments with each other. It records the 
number of machine hours and prevents the 
waste of idle machines. It places all typists 
for the first time on a clear plane of abso- 
lute justice and equality. 

But the cyclometer measures only type- 
writing output. The day of the average 
typist also includes various operations, such 
as dictating, filing, figuring and other kinds 
of work, regular and irregular. The time 
card is valuable here. It is a daily report 
blank, with a vertical column for each class 
of work. the kind of work being named 
at the top, and the whole sheet ruled with 
horizontal lines. each representing a ten- 
minute period. The left vertical ‘column 
states the hours of the business day, and 
notes under each the fixed ten-minute 


most needed and de- 
served help. Rather 
than push a fine 
worker to the point 
of exhaustion, I would go without my din 
ner and do the job myself. You can’t de 
too much for an employee who does her 
most and best for you. 

Second, you may find that the girls whe 
cannot hurry without making mistakes will 
hurry anyhow, regardless of mistakes, and 
expect the same salary that other typist» 
get for the same quantity of perfect work 
A system of fines or demerits to disclose 
and remove the errors from additional speed 
may discourage the unfortunate desire for 
more money and less character. 

Other office workers should recognize and 
realize, each for himself, a certain standard 
of performance. Is your bookkeeping force 
trained and equipt to produce maximum 
results at minimum cost? I have before me 
a better from an official of a large manu- 
facturing concern to illustrate this point 
I will give you the gist of the letter. The 
bookkeeper of this concern was alwayr 
busy, and generally behind time with his 
work. The company had no idea how much 
he could or would do—all they knew wags 
how much he failed to accomplish. And he 
was not to blame. The company was to 
blame. The mere posting of ledger items— 
a mechanical operation, kept this high- 
priced man busy most of his time. 

The company woke up and resolved to 
try out a bookkeeping machine. The book- 
keeper, within three months, by the aid of 
the machine, was posting all charges and 
credits in an hour and a half—a process that 
formerly took some five hours. He was able 
to take over anotLer man’s job in his spare 
time. When he got that organized on the 
machine plan. [Continued on page 118 


using cyclometers” 
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ECONOMIC PRIZES 


SIXTEENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to 


stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a committee 
composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Ciark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, to offer 
in 1920 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below we will send on request a list of available subjects pro- 
posed in past years. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to 
topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen must first be 
approved by it. 


2. The Future of the Food Supply. 

3. A study of the means and results of economic control by the Allies during the European 
War. 

4. The effects of governmental action in the United States on the wages of labor. 

5. The effect of price-fixing in the United States on the competitive system. 

6. A study of the effects of paper money issues during the European War. 


| 1. On what economic basis can a League of Nations be permanently established ? 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any 
American college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction; the possession of a 
degree is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars” 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two 
prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the papers demand 
it. The committee also reserves the privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if justice can be best 
obtained thereby. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has pre- 
pared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 











The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected 
that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to 
be issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and al- 
though not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed 
with an assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
giving the real name and address of the competitor. No paper is eligible which shall have been 
printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall have been 
made. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institu- 
tion in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1920, to 


J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Esq. 
The University of Chicago Chicago, Illinois 
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You Can Make Your 
Writing T-a-I-k ! 


Just as oratory puts the power of emphasis 
into the spoken word, so the— 


HAMMOND 


* WRITING MACHINE” 
—puts the all telling power of emphasis into 


the written word. 











No other typewriter 


can turn cold type into living, breathing words 
—words panes with the writer’s deepest 
convictions—words expressing to a_nicety 
his most conventional mood—words showing 
always absolute correctness—in business, pro- 
fessional or social usage. 


The business man 
who uses the Multiplex can put character and 
individuality into his letters, and can empha- 
size the important parts by changing instantly 
from one style of type to another. 
Note the six distinctly different type-styles 
reproduced in this advertisement. 


The mail order man 


can put the same emphasis on the selling 
points of his product as he would in talking. 
*Just turn the knob” and you can change from 
commerc.al type to italic, giving emphasis 
when and where you want it. 


The Vauyer who swayed 


judge and jury by his eloquence can write his 
ef on the Multiplex so that every telling 
point scores with the judge. 


She author 


can prepare his manuscript so that no climax 
or no subtle point will be lost—can see his 
story practically in print before it goes to the 
publisher, 


The Multiplex is unlike 
any other typewriter 


It is revolutionizing ‘ypewriting. Its work is as great an 
improvement over the typewriter asthe earlier t\ pewriter was 
over the founta n pen, or the fountain pen over the quill. Just 
think of being able to choose from over 365 different ty pe-sets, 
including wl languages! 

¢ Multip! x is typewriting perfected to the art of fine 
printing and engraving—plus personality. 


Mail the Coupon for FREE BOOKLET 


It will show you how, with the Multiplex, you can put the 
force of emphasis inio your typed matter—how you can drive 
home with streng h of accent the fullness of your arguinen: 
how you can write with the sameconvincing force that youuse 
in speaking—an exclusive feature of the Multiplex. 

We will also send our hlet, ‘‘The Presid 
Typewriter.’ 





and His 





Also—A 
PORTABLE Model 


For Traveling—for 
Home. Weighs 
about 11 Ibs. Full 
capacity. Ask for 
special folder. 

















Write your name, 
below and mai] to— 


Hammond Typewriter Co., 538 E. 69th St., New York City 
Name: 


Address: 


address and occupation 








Write Your Occupation Below 











MY PRIVATE OPINION OF YOU 


BY MARIA MORAVSKY 


Nowadays, when most of us Americans are 
discussing “What's the matter with Rus- 
sia,” it is refreshing by way of contrast 
to read so frank an estimate as this of 
“What's the matter with America.” Miss 
Moravsky is a Russian girl who was 
known rather extensively as an author in 
her own country before she came to 
the United States a year or two ago 


VEN before I came to America I had 
i heard that your people always ask 

a newcomer: “What do you dislike 
in America?” 

It was explained to me that they ask 
such a risky question because they want 
their country to be perfect, and everybody 
knows how much easier it is to notice the 
faults when coming from outside. 

I admire this civie courage of Ameri- 
cans and I will try to answer this question, 
giving my fresh impressions of a greenhorn. 

I need for it a big dose of courage, too. 
.. « It is so much easier to pay compli- 
ments than to tell the bitter truth... . 
But I am willingly taking the risk: it 
seems to me that those representatives of 
Russia and America, who want to bring 
up the closest friendship between the two 
great countries have exchanged too many 
compliments, while their private and their 
“official” opinions about each other’s coun- 
tries differ a great deal. - 

It means insincerity; let us stop it; let 
us cease to exchange “diplomatic notes.” 

I start it with a cordial hope of a better 
understanding between Russians and Amer- 
icans. 

When Russians say “America” they 
mostly mean the United States. That is 
very characteristic of us: it shows that we 
consider your country to be the greatest 
and the most essential part of the New 
World. 

America has enjoyed too good a reputa- 
tion among Russians, and it is always dan- 
erous: nothing spoils friendship so much 
as the exaggeration of a friend’s merits. 

Our Intelligentsia, the most radical and 
highly educated part of the Russian nation, 
used to think that America and freedom 
are synonymous. When we became deadly 
tired of the cruelty of our old regime we 
would read and dream about your land. So 
many of the political criminals, exiled to 
Siberia, ran away to America with the un- 
shaken hope of finding a new, perfect life! 

They expected too much and naturally 
they felt rather disappointed when they 
noticed the faults, which were unseen from 
afar. . . . Everything seems so much 
rosier from the long distance, you know. 

The first sad surprize for the Russian 
newcomer was the still existing death pen- 
alty. We do not have the death penalty for 
the non-political crimes. It was already 
abandoned in the seventeenth century, un- 
der the reign of Empress Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Peter the Great. 

“From this very day nobody shall be 
executed in my country!” said Elizabeth 
when she took her seat on the throne. 

I am very proud that this greatest act 
of mercy was proclaimed by a woman. 

Speaking about women I must not omit 
to add that it was another painful surprize 
for our emigrants to see the whole part 
of your population without equal rights. 
Why, we had believed that such an anach- 
ronism as the woman’s suffrage problem 
was well forgotten here long ago! 

Many disappointments have awaited us 
in America, because we thought it so high- 
ly advanced and unprejudiced. Maxim 
Gorky wrote a bitter book about the United 
States. He blamed America very barshly 


and of course he was unjust. His bitterness 
had a personal basis: he came here with 
a woman whom he loved many years, but 
she was another man’s wife. And he was 
refused shelter by all the hotels because 
of it. 

But the Americans do not know that 
under our old regime it was almost impos- 
sible to obtain a divorce in Russia. Even 
the cruel treatment and the shameful sex- 
ual diseases were not considered sufficient 
for a divorce. All our marriages must be 
practically lifelong. 

As a consequence of the hard divorce 
laws we have had many free relations in 
Russia and many illegitimate children. And 
those children are not despised, as in Amer- 
ica. The Russians who read and heard 
about the splendid institutions devoted to 
children’s health and education in America 
could hardly digest this strange contradic- 
tion. 

The American child is a little god of the 
nation, and still it may be morally per- 
secuted for the crime of its parents. 

The moral persecution of the Jews was 
a surprize for me, too. They ran away from 
“anti-semitic Russia” to the “land of equal- 
ity” and here—many a fashionable club 
refuses to receive them. 

I cannot describe all the horror which 
was awakened in my soul by the other facts 
of racial prejudices, by negro lynching. 
Russian “pogroms,” which—you must re- 
member—were inspired by the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment, seem pale if compared with the 
pogrom of negroes. And I believe that your 
Government has clean hands—it is the citi- 
zens themselves who have committed these 
barbaric acts of club law. So in this case 
I am denied even the favorite Russian con- 
solation of blaming the “bad government.” 

We were well informed of your political 
freedom, but few of us knew that your 
citizens are morally less free than were the 
deprest subjects of our Czar. The spirit of 
your press, for example, is far less inde- 
pendent than in Russia. The reason is, 
perhaps, that our editors are not so often 
tempted by money. Advertising is not well 
developed in Russia. ... 

The comparison between the two friendly 
countries is not always favorable for Amer- 
ica. Our Intelligentsia observe many faults 
when they come here, but the general ideas 
which we got about you in Russia have 
proved to be true: your republic has the 
oldest traditions of liberty, you are the 
nation of originators, conquerors and in- 
ventors. And . . . you have no patience. 

Russians had too much of it. It was con- 
sidered our greatest national merit, but 
from the radicalists’ point of view it was 
our national disease. We would suffer for 
eenturies before we dared to change a 
thing! Your citizens have never had such 
patience, and we used to adore you for that. 

You are not accustomed to wait for the 
important things, not in politics, nor in 
private life. I have read in the paper a 
good illustration of it: in the coldest days 
of last winter, when the coal was delivered 
with such a cruel delay, a father of a cer- 
tain shivering family chopped up the ex- 
pensive piano, just to get the heat one day 
earlier. 

That is the way you do everything! 
Russians would be frozen to death, and 
never dare to destroy the family’s best 
furniture. But the American—he chops the 
piano! You are capable of changing for the 
better everything at any price! I believe 
that no one fault of your country can live 
long—your great creative impatience will 
kill them all! 
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and Better - 
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i Cheaper than Clips 


- W: HAVE become so accustomed to your con- 
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HL venient equipment that we must have a ma- 
chine on each desk” — that is the Eveready 

story briefly told. No one who has once used an Eveready Fastener 

wants to do without it. The Eveready quietly, rapidly and positively fastens together papers 

of every description, for all purposes and under all circumstances. Only a gentle pressure is 






LIST OF USERS 










American Can Co. required; the little rubber-shod machine is always at your service, 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. ‘ ; 

Bethichem Shipbuilding Corp. Each Machine a Miniature Factory 

Carter’s Ink Co. The Eveready makes its own staples from a roll of specially prepared metal tape — a truly 
City of Boston ingenious invention, an exclusive, protected feature. That is why the machine works so 
Boston & Maine Railroad easily and quickly, why it cannot clog, why it costs less to operate —there are no manufac- 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. turing charges or profits to pay on staples. It is why Eveready staples are cheaper and 


more convenient than clips or pins. Each roll of tape provides 5,000 staples, eliminating 
the annoyance of frequent refillings. The machine construction is dependable throughout. 
The Eveready is practically indestructible. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

The Draper Co. 

DuPont Fabrikoid Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 





















The Machine of a Thousand Uses 


The largest industrial houses in America—and the smallest —indorse the Eveready. 
Bought usually for a particular purpose, the efficient little machine is constantly finding new 
work. Used on pay envelopes, Eveready does away with the unsatisfactory moistener and 


Gould Storage Battery Co. gives a positive, indisputable fastening until opened by the employee. Eveready fastens 
Halcomb Steel Co. correspondence, invoices, shipping receipts, specifications, estimate and cost sheets. Price 
Harvard Coliege 


tickets may be attached to — or samples to one another. The machine will handle 
post cards, blotters and bristol board. We are in almost daily receipt of advice on new uses 
to which the machine is being applied, and new methods by which it is adapting itself to 
office, factory, store and professional use. There should be “one on every desk.” 


International Harvester Co. 
John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 





Manhattan Silk Co. 
pera Institute of Tech- Let Your Stationer Supply You 

| 
ont Co. Let us send you a machine through your local stationer. You may then examine it at your 


convenience, and be assured of a supply of tape rolls or additional machines as they are 
required. Held back until recently by government orders, we have not been able to keep 
our distribution perfect in all cities. erefore we ask you to use the coupon below, or a 


Phoenix Insurance Co, 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Thomas G. Plant Shoe Co. 





























Sear sine Oe ae ee It will help us get the available machines where they are wanted with 
tein-Bloch Co. 
ee EVEREADY MFG. COMPANY OF BOSTON 
Union Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 80 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
United States Cartridge Co. Gentlemen : 
United States Government Our stationer is. 
aacnae EVEREADY FASTENER...... through him, at $7.50 per machine and roll of tape, ready for use. 
We will gladly refer 
you to any of these 
satisfied users “ONE ON EVERY DESK” 
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THIS LITTLE PIG MOTORS TO MARKET 


S a result of the recent development 
A in this country of motor transporta- 
tion there has accumulated no little 
evidence that the motor truck offers the 
most efficient means of transporting freight 
and express matter in what the railroads 
term the short haul field, that is, for dis- 
tances up to one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty miles. The superior efficiency of 
motor transportation is maintained over 
considerably greater distances in the case 
of certain classes of goods, such as house- 
hold furniture and furnishings, extremely 
fragile articles, etc., and where speed in 
delivery is the primary factor. 

In the short hau! field motor transporta- 
tion becomes a direct competitor of the 
railroads and to some extent of steamship 
services, However, if the often repeated as- 
sertion of railroad officials is taken at face 
value, then -he rail carriers will be glad to 
relinquish most if not all of their short 
haul freight business, which, it is claimed, 
is not a worth while paying business be- 
cause of the handlings at terminals. The 
foregoing of course applies principally if 
aot wholly to shipments of less-than-carload 
lots, that is, railroad freight car lots. 

In comparison with the railroads on short 
hauls motor transportation has the advan- 
tage of carrying shipments directly from 
the door of the shipper to that of the re- 
ceiver. It is generally conceded that there- 
by considerable time in delivery is saved, 
and the wear and tear and cost of several 
handlings eliminated. Just what this means 
in actual dollars and cents was impressive- 
ly presented at the recent Truck Owners’ 
Conference in New York City by the gen- 
eral traffic manager of a large manufactur- 
ing business which ships its products to 
every section of the United States as well 
as abroad. In considering this man’s state- 
ments and figures it must be borne in mind 
that his shipments by railroad are many 
times greater than by motor truck. He pre- 
sented a table of comparative figures on 
transportation costs of less-than-carload 
lots within the limits of the short haul 
field. The weight taken is one hundred 
pounds and in the case of the railroads is 
based on the first class rate, and includes 
15 cents per hundred pounds teaming 
charges from the shipper’s warehouse to 
the freight station, another 15 cents for 
the teaming at the other end from the 
freight station to the receiver’s warehouse, 
24 cents per hundred pounds increased cost 
of boxing to protect shipment thru the 
many and severe handlings incident to 
transportation by railroad, and allowance 
for the increased weight of the extra box- 
ing. Every one of these items is properly 
included in the cost of rail transportation 
when drawing comparisons with carrying 
by motor truck, yet how few, even among 
shippers, give them due _ consideration. 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT 
MOTOR SERVICE 


With this preface the table of compara- 
tive costs as compiled by the general traf- 
fic manager in question: 


“ F F 

© 8 g ne to pb e 

4 Ss £555 Luxus 

Es yss eigen Lgen 
£6 $2 SaShs gsi 
&ZS Saf Ome@ek OFS 
BPrerrre rrr 12 $ .91 $ .15 
rrr re 18 91 18 
POROTGOR occccccccce 22 91 -20 
TEGEGER ccccccccce 8 91 .20 
New Brunswick..... 36 91 40 
BVOMOB ccocccccccee .98 60 
Philadelphia ........ 100 1.02 -80 
Gates, FGicccecees 115 1.05 1.00 
Wilmington, Del....133 1.45 1.20 
Coatesville, Pa...... 140 1.15 1.05 
Port Chester, N. Y.. 27 1.02 63 
Greenwich, Conn.... 30 1.02 63 
Stamford, Conn..... 35 1.03 -65 
Norwalk, Conn...... 44 1.06 .68 
Bridgeport, Conn.... 58 1.10 -70 
New Haven, Conn... 75 1.18 73 
Derby, Conn........ 713 1.18 .73 
Ansonia, Conn...... 76 1.13 -73 
Shelton, Conn....... 72 1.18 .73 
Naugatuck, Conn.... 86 1.15 .74 
Waterbury, Conn.... 91 1.16 -75 
Meriden, Conn...... 95 1.16 -75 
Hartford, Conn..... 113 1.21 .90 
Springfield, Mass...140 1.25 1,00 
Holyoke, Mass......148 1.25 1.10 
Worcester, Mass....190 1.31 1.50 
Providence, R. I....202 1.32 1.10 
Boston, Mass........ 234 1.36 1.50 


This table would seem to include every 
expense consequent to making a shipment 


ten days, or net thirty days, the receiver 
takes ten or thirty days from the date of 
receipt of freight. If goods are in transit 
thirty days, then the shipper is actually 
selling on sixty days credit instead of 
thirty. If the difference in time of delivery 
between railroads and motor trucks aver 
ages ten days thruout the short haul field. 
then there is an actual saving or gain in 
interest on the sale price of the goods of 
the shipper utilizing motor transportation. 

To the inexperienced there may be some 
doubt of the justice of the allowance of 
24 cents per hundred pounds for extra box- 
ing and a further allowance for the’ weight 
of the extra boxing material, as included 
in the table herewith, and added to the cost 
of shipping by railroad. In the case of mo 
tor transportation the shipment is handled 
once at each end and by employees of the 
shipper or receiver, in both cases by those 
interested in the safety of the shipment 
With railroad transportation in the case 
of less-than-carload lots, there will be from 
eight to twelve or more handlings. There 
fore it is necessary to go to considerable 
additional expense for boxing or crating 
or protecting by other means, in order to 
prevent loss or damage in shipping goods 
by rail. The general traffic manager above 
mentioned stated that he was convinced 
that one of the principal savings consequent 
to the use of motor transportation was in 
the lumber and other material and the la 
bor required for boxing. This saving, of 
course, will vary with the amount of pro- 
tection which different kinds of goods re 

















Time is money to the furmer. 
by both motor truck and by railroad. There 
are other considerations, however, which 
cannot be figured on a dollar and cents 
basis. Take the matter of speed, for exam- 
ple. Any delivery in the short haul field 
can, and regularly is made within twenty- 
four hours by motor trucks. In the case of 
railroads the time is from three days to 
thirty days. In addition to the saving in 
time there is often a saving in actual 
money, because the average receiver of 
freight considers invoices due when deliv- 
ery is made. If terms of sale are 2 per cent 

















The goods on this truck are handled only twice, once by the shipper and once by 


the receiver. The result is a saving in crating, 


110 


and prevention of damage 


That’s why he 


ships live stock by motor 


quire for rail shipment, but any one who 
questions that there is a considerable and 
worth while saving should watch the load- 
ing of a large motor van engaged in inter- 
city hauling or in rural motor express serv- 
ice, and then visit a railroad freight sta 
tion. And remember that the lumber used 
in boxing unless it has been dried in a 
kiln will carry from 10 to 25 per cent of 
its weight in moisture. 

Another department of the Government. 
the Federal Bureau of Markets, has re- 
cently completed a survey and study of the 
tfansportation problem in the short hau) 
field, in as far as it concerns the shipment 
of farm and other food products. The result 
is a strong recommendation for the further 
development of motor transportation in this 
field, for rural motor express services a 
railroad feeders, and for store door delivery 
systems in the centers of large population. 
Emphasis is laid on the tremendous loss in 
perishable food products due to the delays 
of rail shipment, and the many handlings 
incident thereto. Here again the advantage 
of transportation directly from shipper to 
receiver without any change is brought 
forward in behalf of the motor truck, as 
well as the saving in transportation charges. 
In its report the Federal Bureau of Mar- 
kets voices the belief that motor transporta- 
tion will accomplish the freight carrying re- 
sults which it was hoped would follow the 
advent of trolley lines thru rural districts. 
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Building GMC Truck 
Confidence Through Quality 


The man who owns a GMC 
Motor Truck may welllook 
upon it with the same de- 
gree of confidence he placed 
in the horse, his faithful 
friend. 


Whether it beasingle GMC 
Truck or a fleet, the owner 
finds untold satisfaction in 
his confidence that his 
work will be well done. 


During the years sinceGMC 
Trucks were put on the 
market there has grown up 
among GMC ownersevery- 
where just such a feeling. 


There is a good reason 
for it. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


iiidl AN te: 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


GMC Trucks, from the 
very first, were built to be 
inherently good—good for 
their own sake. 


No GMC Truck was ever 
built to meet a price. 


The GMC ideal has been to 
build the best truck possi- 
ble in a particular size and 
for a particular kind of 
work, 

























That is why, as a result of 
proof of performance, the re- 
putationofGMC Trucks for 
reliability and plain, honest 
quality is rapidly growing. 


Let your next Truck bea 
GMC. 
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It’s the 


Perfect 


the lowes 


Refinite 


dries, te 


There's 
and full 


PA 


ees SG OS at 
Mim_ 3 


FT 
A\ pieces take on an unsightly yellow cast and 


show surprising wear and tear ? 
avoidable when HARD water is used. 


every user. In the rugged Black Hills country 
of South Dakota there was found a most un- ey 
usual mineral, When placed in water, it collects 
the elements which cause hardness and gives ar 
off softening properties in exchange. A natural a 
water softener, as old as the hills—this mineral, A 
Refinite, needed only man's ingenuity to make it ” 
practical. 


THE REFINITE COMPNAY, Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
ah 


Soft Water? 


til oe’ < LAK At 


ER a tubbing or two—do your same 


soap curd and the severe rubbing, un- 





soft water is now within the reach of 


REESE 


The Refinite Water Softener is the only one using the 
natural Refinite mineral. Itisasimple filter system— 
no technical knowledge required to operate it. Quickly 
installed—occupies very little space—100% efficient. 
It softens water perfectly, in any quantity desired and at 


t cost of operation. 


systems are now used and approved by Jaun- 
xtile mills, steam power plants (to prevent 


boiler scale), hospitals, hotels, apartment buildings 
and private homes in all parts of the country. 


a Refinite user near you. Write for his name 
information. Any district office, or 














NEW YORK, 9th Floor Yale & Towne 
INCINNATI, 412 Traction Bldg. 
OS ANGELES, 303 Story Bldg. 





Y, 524 Newhouse B' 








Labor and Investments 


Certain classes of secu- 
rities are being hard hit by 
labor troubles and the fall 


in prices. Others will profit 
from the downward trend 
of money. Babson’s Re- 
ports will advise you how 
to invest safely and sanely. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action 


is foilowed by equal reaction. Work with 
a definite policy based on fundamental 
statistics, 


Particulars sentfree.Write Dept. I-3&8of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Compiling Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Twentieth Century Poets 
**T I there is one thing certain about the 

advance of poetry in America, it is that 
the advance is a general one along the 
whole line of composition from free verse 
and polyphonic prose on the extreme left 
to sonnets and quatrains on the extreme 
right.” 

So says Professor “Billy” Phelps, of 
Yale, in his book on The Advance of Eng- 
lish Poetry in the Twentieth Century. 
Whether he was thinking of an army or of 
a sort of embattled parliament, the meta- 
phor is a good one, but it involves the most 
outstanding fault of this breezy book. Its 
title is a misnomer. Professor Phelps has 
assembled a great many interesting com- 
ments on poets and poetry, but outside of 
this paragraph there is mighty little dis- 
cussion of the advance; little, that is, of 
the critical synthesis, the recognition and 
exposition of poetical development, of in- 
terrelations and sequences, that one expects 
from the title. For illumination on the 
broader tendencies in the verse of the gen- 
eration one can much better turn to Amy 
Lowell’s “Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry,” or even to the unassuming little 
symposium edited a few years ago by Lloyd 
Morris, “The Young Idea.” 

But this is not quite fair to Professor 
Phelps. Perhaps he didn’t choose the title, 
and, in any event, we should consider the 
book he wrote and evidently intended to 
write, rather than the one we think he 
ought to have written! 

There are no less than 114 poets whose 
work is in some measure discussed in this 
single volume. The comment extends to a 
whole chapter in the case of John Mase- 
field, for whom, properly enough, this dis- 
tinction is reserved; and shrinks to a very 
few lines in many cases. In these days of 
Princeton anthologies sponsored by no less 
a personage than Alfred Noyes, one can 
forgive Mr. Phelps for devoting a chapter 
to Yale poets, but how he can find space 
for men like John G. Neihardt and John 
Curtis Underwood, and even spare a para- 
graph to Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and yet 
have no room for Joyce Kilmer save in an 
apologetic note in the appendix, is hard 
to understand. 

The chapter on Masefield makes one re- 
gret that Mr. Phelps felt that he had to 
crowd his other pages so full that he had 
space for no more than fragmentary com- 
ment. It is an excellent outline of the work 
of the master of our generation; it does es- 
timate the nature of the “advance” which 
he represents; and it is a well-rounded com- 
mentary on the outstanding features of his 
greatness. Its gist is here: 

Mr. Masefield is a mighty force in the renewal 
of poetry; in the art of dramatic narrative he 
goes back to the sincerity and catholicity of 
Chaucer. For his language, he has carried Words- 
worth’s idea of “naturalness” to its extreme 
limits. For his material, he finds nothing com- 
mon or unclean. But all his virility, candor and 
sympathy, backed by all his astonishing range 
of experience, would not have made him & 
poet had he not posesst imagination and the 
power to express his vision of life. 


Wisely, Mr. Phelps refrains from any 
attempt at arbitrary classification. We are 
left nearly always to guess his rating for 
a particular poet by the extent and nature 
of his comment. That is as it should be; 
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Baedekerized anthologies have proved the 
futility of the other method. 

For this reason it is interesting to note 
what he chooses to say of some popular 
yersemen. We quote, admitting frankly the 
injustices of the process when such frag- 
ments are taken from their context: 

Alfred Noyes—He is not without ideas, but he 
is primarily an artist, a singer. (Page 58.) 

Edgar Lee Masters—In the ‘Anthology’ the 
driving motive is an almost perverted passion 
for truth. (Page 267.) I therefore regard the 
“Spoon River Anthology” not as a brilliant revela- 
tion of human nature, but as a masterpiece of 
cynicism. (Page 269.) 

Amy Lowell—Vigor and versatility are the 
words that rise in one’s mind when thinking of 
her poetry. (Page 248.) In spite of her assured 
position in contemporary literature, one feels 
that her career has not yet reached its zenith. 
(Page 256.) 

Vachel Lindsay—Such unquenchable vitality, 
such bubbling exuberance, cannot always 
graceful, cannot always be impressive. But the 
blunders of an original man are sometimes more 
fruitful than the correctness of a copyist. (Page 
235.) 

Robert Service—The poetry of Mr. Service has 
the merits and the faults of the “red blood” 
school in fiction. . It is not the highest 
form of art. It insists on being heard, but it 
smells of mortality. You cannot give permanence 
to a book by printing it in italic type. (Page 34.) 

Henry van Dyke—Among our veteran poets 
should be numbered also Henry van Dyke. His 
versatility is so remarkable that it has some- 
what obscured his particular merit. (Page 202.) 

Rudyard Kipling—The reach of this particular 
poet seldom exceeds his grasp. (Page 32.) I 
. . . hope that after the war he will become 
one of the leaders in the advance of English 
poetry in the twentieth century, as he will re- 
main one of the imperishable monuments of 
Victorian literature. (Page 33.) 

Mr. Phelps’s method is conversational. 
He browses briefly in a poet’s life-history, 
quotes a poem or two, tells a story or makes 
a disquisition on human nature that occurs 
to him, comments on the principal charac- 
teristics of the work in question, and passes 
on. Too often his bright phrases are a little 
cheap; one wonders if they were written 
with the stamping of undergraduate feet 
in view. But his opinions are sound and 
pertinent. If he opens few doors to unsus- 
pected subtleties, he does tell us briefly 
and pointedly what he thinks of the im- 
portant poets. His judgments command gen- 
eral agreement, and rarely fail to hit the 
nail on the head. 

The Advance of English Poetry in the Twen- 

tieth Century, by William Lyon Phelps. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The Slav World 


HE study of The Jugo-Slav Movement, 

by Robert Kerner, relates the birth, or 
rebirth, of a common sense of nationality 
among the Serbian, Montenegrin, Bosnian, 
Croatian and Slovene peoples, long divided 
from each other by mountain barriers, re- 
ligious antagonisms, political boundaries 
and the Austro-Hungarian policy of “divide 
and rule.” There is a complete bibliography 
at the end of the study. 

Vladislav Savic, a Serbian scholar of 
reputation and a Serbian political leader 
of experience, discusses the diplomatic 
position of a resurrected Jugoslavia in his 
recent volume on WSoutheastern Europe. 
His solution is the union of the Jugoslav 
peoples into one state, the rearrangement 
of frontiers in the Balkans and in Austria- 
Hungary on the principle of nationality, 
and the creation of a new synthesis in 
southeastern Europe in place of the pres- 
ent Hapsburg Empire. “Materially, econom- 
ically, and politically, southeastern Europe 
will be complete if it includes Bohemia, 
Hungary, Rumania and the southern Slav 
state, but its moral entity will not be per- 
fected unless all the other smaller neigh- 
bors join with them,” namely Greece, Bul- 
karia and Albania. President Butler of 
Columbia University has contributed an 
introduction to the volume. 

The Heart of Europe, by Charles Perg- 
ler, is a plea for the union of the Czechs 
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ping room cn an efficient basis. 


Use Coupon for Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Offer 
We have an interesting booklet to send 
you, “Safeguarding Your Shipments”— 
write for it today. It is free, together 
with sample stencils cut on the IDEAL, 
and details of our free demonstration 
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Quick Thinking 
Demands Quick Writing 


Whether in Writing, Account- 
ing or Drawing, the pencil which 
most easily and quickly records 
your mental processes is Dixon’s 
Eldorado, “‘the master drawing 
pencil,” 


In the 17 perfect degrees of hard- 
ness and softness you are assured of 
a pencil that will make your pencil- 
work a delight. Leads, strong, re- 
sponsive, and long wearing. The 
Eldorado makes for genuineeconomy. 


Made in 17 degrees. 6B (softest) 
to 9H (hardest), HB (medium) for 
general use. 























Get a trial dozen from 
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stamps for full-length pencils 
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nature of your pencil 
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of Austria and the Slovaks of Hungary into 
a new national state, independent of the 
decadent Hapsburg Empire. The new re- 
public which has been formed is better en- 
dowed for independence than many suppose. 
An independent Bohemian-Slovak state will 
have a population of over twelve million inhab- 
itants, and in territorial extent will be eighth 
among twenty-two European sovereignties. . .. 
At the present time 62.7 per cent of the burden 
of Austrian taxation is borne by the Czech coun- 
tries. . . . 38 per cent of the grain lands of 
Austria is found in Bohemia. Of the coal found 
in Austria, 83 per cent is mined in the Bohemian 
lands ; 60 per cent of the Austrian iron is found 
there; 90 per cent, if not more, of the sugar 
factories of Austria are located in the lands of 
the Bohemian crown; the textile industry is one 
of large proportions, and leather, paper, furni- 
ture and electro-technical industries are of im- 
portance. 
Tor those to whom the Ukraine is only 
a word, the study of Dr. Stephen Rudnitsky, 
of the University of Lemberg, will prove 
of value, especially on the economic side. 
The author is much concerned to prove 
that his fellow-countrymen have nothing 
in common with the Russians in race, 
speech, or national characteristics. 
The Jugo-Slav Movement, by R. J. Kerner. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. $1. South- 
eastern Europe, by Vladislav Savic. F. H. Re- 
vell Co. $1.50. The Heart of Europe, by Charles 
Pergier. Chicago: Bohemian National Alliance. 
25 cents. Ukraine, by Stephen Rudnitsky. Rand 
McNally Co. $2. 


Consequences of the War 


ILLIAM HERBERT HOBBS’S The 

World War and Its Consequences 
is unquestionably a powerful review of 
the circumstances and _ events, other 
than military, of his subject. Professor 
Hobbs is unsparing in arraigning his evi- 
dence against those of admitted pro-Ger- 
man sympathy, and reminds others who 
palliated such atrocities as the sinking of 
the “Lusitania” on the ground of neutral- 
ity, of Confucius’ words: “A wise man is 
impartial, not neutral; a fool is neutral 
but not impartial.” He also lays bare Ger- 
man propaganda in the United States with 
its devious and endless ramifications. Com- 
ing to the Peace Treaty, Professor Hobbs 
warns us what we may expect from a beat- 
en tho unregenerate Germany, if the terms 
are not those imposed by a victor. In this 
relation he quotes Maximilian Harden: 


We will go back to the times of savagery 
when man was a wolf for his fellow man. .. . 
If in France they think that the reéstablishment 
of peace can only be made possible by the re- 
storation of Alsace-Lorraine, and if necessity 
should oblige us to sign such a peace, the seven- 
ty millions of Germans would very soon tear 
that peace to tatters. 

Professor Ilobbs’s book bears a warm 
indorsement from Theodore Roosevelt. The 
vigor of its style and its direct force re- 
mind one of the deceased President. 

The World War and Its Consequences, by 

William Herbert Hobbs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Our Part in the War 


O work of five hundred pages could 

be more pregnant with fact and event 
than Professor McMaster’s review of the 
United States in the world war. It is a 
recording of affairs military, political, and 
social from 1914 to 1918 with respect 
chiefly to their influence on the United 
States and her part in them. As a refer- 
ence work it will prove invaluable. 

The first part of the book deals with 
pre-war activities, such as neutral trade 
and the war restrictions placed upon it, 
the sinking of unwarned ships, pro-German 
propaganda, the latter with our entrance 
into the war, the mobilization of our sol- 
diers, our industries, and our food sup- 
plies, concluding with the international 
peace discussions at the time of the Brest- 
Litovsk parleys. 

Professor McMaster has no words to 


spare on comment or interpretation. His 
is a straight chronological narrative, am- 
ply supplied with such documentary sup- 
port as the speeches of statesmen, govern- 
ment proclamations, and newspaper com- 
ment. As always he lays stress upon the 
political and economic rather than the 
military events of the war. He presents 
his facts with high impartiality and with 
no attempt at their evaluation. 


The United States in the World War, by John 
Bach McMaster. D. Appleton & Co. $3. 


What of Alsace-Lorraine ? 


MONG the peace problems that it will 

be difficult to settle with absolute jus- 
tice is that of the disposition of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Dr. Coleman Phillipson’s book, 
Alsace-Lorraine, dealing with the history of 
this province, past and present, and with its 
probable future status makes clear the im- 
portance not only to France and Germany, 
but to the world peace, of a just solution 
of this question. His impartial report of 
the claims of both sides, presented from the 
geographical, economic, political, ethno- 
graphic and historical viewpoints lead to 
the conclusion that the future sovereignty 


‘of the country must be left to the decision 


of its own people. 

The book is well planned to meet the 
needs of the student, giving a thoro descrip- 
tion of the land (illustrated with topo- 
graphical maps) and the reaction of the 
inhabitants to the various regimes by 
which they have been governed. 


Alsace-Lorraine, by Coleman Phillipson. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $8. 


A Poet Who Went to War 


UT for the war, we should not have 

had Joyce Kilmer’s collected Poems, 
Essays and Letters this year. Yet it is part 
of his distinction that he was a poet who 
went to war—not a poet made by the war. 
From France he wrote only a handful of 
verses, and these, tho they gather up in 
especially poignant form some of the finest 
strains of his poetical personality, are by 
no means his most characteristic work. 
There is great nobility and a high order of 
rhetorical vigor in “The Peacemaker.” But 
another man might have written it more 
readily than “Trees” or “The Twelve 
Forty-five” or “The Blue Valentine,” to 
name only three familiar poems in as many 
different moods. 

Kilmer was a poet to be prized most of 
all for a racy simplicity, a mingling of 
homely emotion and an urbane and virile 
humor. It is the verses that show these 
qualities which will be longest remembered 
by the greatest number of readers—not the 
more especially devotional poems, tho their 
spirit and the strain of Kilmerian fancy 
which runs thru them will widen their ap- 
peal beyond the limits of Kilmer’s own 
Catholic faith. Joyce Kilmer possest, and 
dared to display, that naiveté which is the 
fruit of an exquisite sophistication. 

Of his career, one can say nothing after 
the intimate and spirited memoir which 
Mr. Holliday offers. An amazing energy, 
cloaked by a quaint dignity, and linked 
with a passionate devotion to the Catholic 
Church, made him a figure fit for legend. 
The first of the reprinted letters is charm- 
ingly characteristic in manner: 

The New York Times, 
November 1, 1914. 
Dear Charlie: 

Can you lend me $1? I wish to go to New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Help me to gratify 
this strange whim! J. KILMER. 

It was the quiet graciousness of his 
voice, with an autocratic finality and a 
humorous insight in the dictum, that made 
his conversation delightful, and a _ like 
blending of mellow observation, whims!- 
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eality and vigor gives flavor to his prose é, 

and verse. The New and Improved 
Kilmer wrote good verses and a great 

quantity of good newspaper prose which W e 
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cattle, utilizing the discarded material as 
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young. The purely instinctive work they 
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fect spheres, or the elegantly shaped egg- 
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ciently interesting by itself to hold the read- OP ae giving perfec t Says— 
er, especially when he recalls the reverence satisfaction." 

paid to one of these beetles—the Egyptian , Bethlehem Steel Co. 
scarab—as a religious symbol. But he is 
even more fascinated by the enthusiasm 
of the man who is penetrating their secrets 
with a patience and ingenuity of research 
almost as wonderful as his discoveries, and 

















by the very human amusement that is min- 

gled with his scientific delight as he dis- . 

closes one hidden feature of beetle life after --we are very Says— 

another, and links them together into much pleas ed." 

biographies. Maxwell Motor Co. 











The Sacred Beetle and Others, by J. Henri 
Fabre. Translated by Alexander Teixeria de 
Mattos. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60. 
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These are some of the questions pro- 
d pounded by Thorstein Veblen in his new 
book on The Higher Learning in America, 
“a memorandum on the conduct of universi- 
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how the joys of that joyous 
old angler would have multi- 
plied—for, no matter how good 


fishingis, 3-in-One makes itbetter. 
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Water-proofs and preserves the lines from rotting. 
dry fly fishing: “‘] find that wings and hackles of float- ‘ 
ing flies, treated with 3-in-One, do not stick together. ) 
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Also it is a good repellant of Black flies, 
Mosquitoes and Midges; better and more 
cleanly than heavy greases.” 


Add 3-in-One to your fishing kit. 


At all stores. East of Rocky 
Mountain States, 15c, 25c and 
50c in bottles; also in 25c Handy 
Oil Cans. 


A generous sample 

of 3-in-One and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal WY : 
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matter is equivalent 


but a criticism of existing conditions—ig 
a return to the essential idea of the smal] 
American college, 
to that ancient footing of small-scale parcelment 
and personal communion between teacher and 
student that once made the American college, 
with all its handicaps of poverty, chauvinism 
and denominational basis, one of the most ef- 
fective agencies of scholarship in Christendom, 

In the New School of Social Research, 
of which he is one of the founders, he may 
find opportunity to carry out his radical 
ideas of educational reform. 

The Higher Learning in America, by Thor. 

stein Veblen. B. W. Huebsch. $2. 


Goat Feathers 


ON’T be a goat—that is the lesson of 

Ellis Parker Butler’s tract on effi- 
ciency. It is, like all true tracts, based on 
personal experience and misfortune, for 
he, like the rest of us, has gone gathering 
goat feathers. This is not the same thing 
as “‘wool-gathering,” tho it has an equally 
deleterious effect on a man’s work. To take 
up every public task one is asked to do and 
turn aside into every by-path that looks 
inviting—that is gathering goat feathers, 
But one cannot review Butler. One can 
only quote from him: 

I can sit down to write a story about a man 
who fell off a bridge and landed in a kettle of 
tar on a canal boat and, before I have com- 
pleted a full paragraph, I can have stopped to 
clean the small o, small e, and small a of my 
typewriter with a toothpick, stopped to think 
about the pearl buttons on a vest I owned in 
1894, the Spanish-American War, what the 
French word for “illumination” is, and whether 
I paid my last Liberty Loan installment. Be 
fore I have finished that first paragraph I may 
have stopped to fill my fountain pen, gone down- 
town to attend a meeting of the Red Cross Com- 
mittee, started to recatalog my published stories, 
and taken a trip to Chicago. Before I have got 
to the first period in the first sentence I may 
have decided that I would not have a man fall 
off the bridge but have a woman fall off it, that 
I would not have her fall off a bridge but off 
the Wootworth Building, that I would not have 
her fall into a kettle of tar but into a wagon- 
load of feather beds, that I would not write a 
humorous story at all, that I would not write 
at all, and that I would, instead, get an empty 
cigar box and make a toy circus wagon for my 
young son. 

On my wall, alongside my desk, I have a cal- 
endar, and the sheet that faces me is that for 
the first week in March, 1916. It says “Con- 
centration. Concentrate all your thoughts upon 
the work in hand. The sun’s rays do not burn 
until brought to a focus. Alexander G. Bell.” 
That is the whole matter in a nutshell, but the 
only use the motto has been to me has been to 
permit me to look at it and think about it when 
I ought to be thinking of the story I was trying 
to write. 

Goat Feathers, by Ellis Parker Butler. Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co. 50 cents. 


More Bennett Philosophy 


E are always glad when Arnold Ben- 

nett takes time in the midst of his 
prolific and versatile literary contributions 
to add another volume to his pocket philos- 
ophy series. This eight-volume library on 
what men live by, or should live by, ought 
to be crowded on everyone’s five foot shelf, 
because these books contain essays on eX- 
isting that challenge one to think and in- 
spire one to try to live a richer life. Arnold 
Bennett possesses the happy faculty for 
talking to plain folks straight from the 
shoulder and with “punch,” and at the 
same time rendering himself most delight- 
ful and amusing reading. 

Self and Self-Management consists of six 
essays on miscellaneous topics, such as run- 
ning away from life, war-work, the diary 
habit, lecturing a young woman, being 
fussy and the meaning of frocks. The first 
essay on “Running Away from Life” is 
nearly all quotable, but lack of space limits 
us to one paragraph: 

My point is that you may take refuge in 
good works or you may take refuge in 
works, but that the supreme offense against 


life lies in taking refuge from it, and that 3. 
you commit this offense you will miss the only 
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from content and resignation than it springs 
from mere pleasure. It is indisputable that the 
conscience can be, and is constantly narcotized 
as much by relatively good deeds as by rela- 
tively bad deeds. Nevertheless, to dope the con- 
science is always a crime, and is always pun- 
ished by the ultimate waking up of the con- 
science. 


Self and Self-Management, by Arnold Ben- 
nett. George H. Doran Co. $1. 


Truth and Phantasy 


book that despite not infrequent dally- 

ings with the sentimental, manages to 
capture a great Truth in its cobweb net of 
phantasy, is The Little Girl Who Couldn’t- 
Get-Over-It. The story centers round the 
life of a little girl of cultured parentage 
who is born in the slums of New York and 
brought up until she is six years old by a 
slum foster-mother. She then is restored to 
her natural sphere. Alife of luxury and 
simless culture fails to banish early im- 
pressions and values from the girl’s sensi- 
tive nature, and she finally shapes her life 
upon unusual and ideal lines. On the whole 
it is an unusual romance. 


The Little Girs Who Couldn’t-Get-Over-It, by 
Alfred Scott Barry. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


The Avalanche 


EADERS of fiction will be twice grate- 

ful to Mrs. Atherton for her latest 
story. In the first place, because she is an 
American and knows not only how to por- 
tray the American character but also be- 
cause she belongs to us, lives with us and 
writes to us. We thank her, too, for chos- 
ing San Francisco as the locale, no one 
knows better than she the life and business 
of this Western metropolis. 

Possibly one might criticise Mrs. Ather- 
ton for handling, without gloves, some 
characters and localities which are more 
often discussed in men’s clubs than in the 
open pages of a widely circulated book. But 
we see in this story an ingenious tale of 
San Francisco society, or at least that part 
of society where idleness and too much 
money lead it to resort to unusual methods 
of amusement. 

It seems somewhat unjust to classify 
The Avalanche as a detective story—so 
many crimes have been committed in that 
name! But as in “Mrs. Balfame,” her 
previous book, Mrs. Atherton features in 
The Avalanche a professional detective as 
an integral part in the machinery of the 
well-constructed plot. And the unfolding 
of the tale loses nothing in the way of 
thrills and climax. 


The Avalanche, by Gertrude Atherton. F. A. 
Stokes Co, $1.35. 


Behind the Battleships 


ARRIET WELLES has done a splen- 

did thing for the navy and for the 
American people; she has won for the men 
and the organization a new appreciation, 
and has brought the human side of the 
service home to us. 

Anchors Aweigh is a collection of short 
stories about the navy and navy men—and 
women, for officers’ wives are almost as 
much a part of the service as their , hus- 
bands. “The Admiral’s Birthday” and 
“Orders” are the two outstanding stories in 
the collection, but the others, too, have a 
way of tightening your throat just a bit, 
and making you see with new and more 
understanding eyes what is behind the great 
gray battleships. 

There is a variety of background in these 
tales, and the incidents stand forth sharply 
against a setting of proper atmosphere, 
sometimes in this country, sometimes in 
China, in port or at sea. Mrs. Welles pre- 
Sents a well told straightforward story in 
& manner that changes it from merely a 
story into an unfolding picture. 


Anchors Aweigh, by Harriet Welles. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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Eat 30 lbs. Daily 


If You Live On Vegetables 


Vegetables are good foods and necessary. 
average about 100 calories per pound in energy value. 
person needs 3,000 calories per day 


But the kinds we picture 
And the average 


Fish is good food, but fresh fish averages 300 calories per pound. You 


would need 10 pounds per day. 


Quaker Oats yields 1,810 calories per pound. You would need 1% 


of that. 


pounds 


This is what 3,000 calories cost at this writing in some necessary foods: 





In Quaker Oats - 
In Round Steak - 
In Veal Cutlets - 
In Blue Points - 
In Average Fish - 
In Salt Codfish  - 
In Squash - . 
In Canned Peas’ - 





Cost of 3 


5000 Calories 


- + $0.15 
- - . - 1.23 
- - - - 1.71 
° - . 7.50 


o eo a 6 1.80 
a 
. + ee 








Eat a mixed diet, but consider what Quaker Oats méans in your breakfast. 
It costs one-half cent per dish. 
It costs one-tenth what meat or fish costs for the same energy value. 


Each 30-cent package served in place of meats saves at least $3. 
In the oat you get supreme food—the greatest food that grows. 


You get almost a complete food—the nearly ideal food. 


You get a food with age-old fame as a builder of body and brain, 


And you get the most delightful flavor which Nature confers on grain. 
One reason for high cost of living is too little use of oats. 


Quaker Oats 


The Flavory Flakes 


Get Quaker Oats because of its flavor. 


It makes the oat dish dou 


It is flaked from queen grains only—just the 
plump, rich, flavory oats. We fc but ten pounds from a bushel. . _ 


y delightful without any extra price. 


Prices Reduced to 12c and 30c a Package 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


(3054) 
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DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 





SOME people are blocking 
prosperity by holding up 
orders in hope of adropin prices. 


If we all did that, business 
would be at a standstill. 


Professor Irving Fisher of Yale 
says “We are on a perma- 
nently high price level. 


Patriotic, far-sighted business men 
are going ahead. Business has got to 
be good to meet war taxes, to give 
jobs to returning soldiers, and to 
create prosperity. 


Buy wisely; but buy what youneed 


Write us of your particular needs re- 
garding steel lockers, or steel racks. 
Catalogue of either on application. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 





fest months of home study Dy 

















YourVacation 
Opportunity 


The Summer Quarter 1919 will receive the added in- 
spiration of professors and instructors returning 
from war service in many lands. Students and 
teachers, interested in keeping abreast of the times 
or in completing work already begun, appreciate 
the opportunity of instruction in a regular season of 
study under members of the University staff. Schol- 
ars desiring to prosecute research in the libraries 
and laboratories will find facilities for work under 
the most favorable conditions. 


Courses are offered in all departments and include 
undergraduate and raduate instruction in Arts, 
Literatare, Science, mmerce and Administration, 
Law, Medicine, Education and Divinity. 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16-July 23 
Second Term July 24-August 29 
Stodents may register for either term or both 


For the complete announcement of courses address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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IT ALL DEPENDS ON THE BOSS 


(Continued from page 106) 


he had spare time left, so he took over two 
other partial jobs from other officials. Pres- 
ently he found time again hanging on his 
hands. The company was organizing a new 
concern, and wished to know if the book- 
keeper could handle a similar job for the 
new concern. Surely he could. And he did. 
The right man, plus the right machine and 
the right method, handled the work of five 
men, and did it better than five men ever 
could—lacking the modern machine and 
the modern method. You have no way of 
determining what your bookkeeper might 
and should accomplish, until you consult 
and compare the claims and tests of a num- 
ber of manufacturers of modern bookkeep- 
ing machines. 

What is your standard of performance 
in your’ addressing department? A _ girl 
using the old-fashioned pen and ink method 
of writing addresses usually finds 1000 her 
utmost for a day’s work. If she uses the 
best type of foot-power machine for writing 
addresses, she can turn out 3000 an hour. 
The old method costs $1.50 per 1000; the 
new method costs 15 cents per 1000. 

Consider now the office boy. He is apt 
to be the highest-priced employee of a busi- 
ness organization. What? Isn’t he paid the 
least? Of course—and the cheapest of any- 
thing is usually the costliest of its kind 
A man willing to waste a dollar a week on 
the office boy—merely because he is the 
office boy, has a bad conception of business 
and will arrive at a bad conclusion thereof. 
A typical American office boy is unsys- 
tematic, unscientific, lazy, impertinent, im- 
polite, fractious and bucolic. He talks and 
acts as if he owned the place. 

The spare time of the office boy should 

accounted for strictly. He should be 
given a variety of small jobs every day 
that need not be done at any special hour 
but must be done before closing time. 
He should be trained as an understudy of 
at least two higher employees. He should 
be taught how to study and work for pro- 
motion during his, leisure periods. And he 
should be furnished a time schedule of 
every class of job he is supposed to per- 
form, with a minimum salary for his time 
alone, and a piece rate or bonus addition 
for a maximum quality and quantity of 
production. 

The preponderance of office action is 
routine work, and nearly all routine work 
involves the repetition of a certain kind and 
number of standard motions, or the com- 
pletion of a certain kind and number of 
standard jobs. All this output, whether 
manual.or mechanical, should be figured 
on a scientific basis equally fair to em- 
ployer and employees. 

The only worker whose output can be 
neither measured nor standardized is the 
man paid to think. The law of necessity 
makes you work perhaps eight hours a 
day; but when the law of originality gets 
hold of you, it may force you to work 
twelve hours a day, or to do as much in 
two hours as an ordinary man does in 
eight. There is no measure for the human 
mind. A certain famous man recently fin- 
ished a brain product in four hours—then 
proceeded to sell it for $20,000. He earned 
on that job $5000 an hour. But he worked 
by inspiration as a primal motive—he never 
even thought of the price he would get for 
the production while he was absorbed in 
creating it. Everybody ought to work that 
way. Not everybody even by mental con- 
eentration and moral aspiration could earn 
$5000 an hour; but I am firmly convinced 
that almost everybody could earn $5000 a 
year if he did the work he was born to 
do, did it because he loved it, and trained 
himself to do it better all the time. Poverty 





be 


is not lack of money but lack of knowledge, 
lack of skill, lack of purpose, lack of power, 

We suggest a few sample production tests 
for the office manager—till he originates 
better ones for himself. A daily standard 
of performance and of excellence should be 
fixed and followed as much by the employer 
as by the employee. One test for the office 
manager is that he leaves an absolutely 
clean desk at the close of the day. Another 
is that he apportions each day’s work go 
that overtime is not demanded of any em- 
ployee. Another is that he adjusts all com- 
plaints and difficulties promptly, kindly, 
patiently and effectively so that all em- 
ployees are kept in a state of high satis- 
faction. Another is that he trains every 
worker, every day, to detect and correct 
his own mistakes and thus renders personal 
supervision by the manager unnecessary, 
Another is that every day he conceives a 
new idea or develops a plan for expediting, 
improving or extending the work. 

Before you install production tests for 
an office department or individual employ- 
ees, you should make it clear to everybody 
that the intention is to raise the pay of 
good workers, and to equalize the pay of 
all workers so that everybody gets a square 
deal. For instance, the chances are that if 
you regularly overpay your worst stenog- 
rapher $2 a week, you regularly underpay 
your best stenographer $2 a week. Not 
only is it bad for the success of the busi- 
ness and the character of the poor stenog- 
rapher to give her $2 a week more than 
she earns—it is equally bad for the char- 
acter of the business and the disposition 
and ambition of the good stenographer to 
give her $2 a week less than she earns. 

It isn’t safe to criticize the employee 
whose production average falls below the 
ideal. The fault may lie in the management. 
The inequality of office output, whether de- 
partmental or individual, may be due to 
causes like these: Unjust or irregular ap- 
portionment of work; lack of coérdination 
of individuals or departments; lack of tech- 
nical training of the worker for the work; 
assigning of employees to jobs they could 
not do right in a hundred years because of 
temperamental unfitness; fault or absence 
of time schedule; disregard of the law of 
fatigue; overuse of man power and ignor- 
ance or neglect of machine power; selfish- 
ness, harshness or stupidity of higher of- 
ficials; bad relations generally between em- 
ployer and employee, or customer and em- 
ployee, or employee and employee. All such 
factors in variation of production lie at 
the door of the manager of the office or 
the proprietor of the business. No matter 
how little or how poor work is done, to 
blame the employee offhand is unfair and 
unwise, 

Now we turn from the principle and 
theory of our subject to the practical dem- 
onstration. How are you going to measure 
the output, actual and potential, of your 
office employees, tools, methods and ma- 
chines? While the limitations of a general 
discussion make detailed application some- 
what difficult, we would offer a number of 
suggestions that have been found service- 
able in a large number of American busi- 
ness offices. 

Get all available literature from the lead- 
ing national efficiency organizations. Among 
these are The Independent Efficiency Serv- 
ice, the National Efficiency Society, the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research, the 
Federal Bureau of Standards. The Inde- 
pendent Efficiency Service, 119 West For- 
tieth Street, New York, supplies on request 
a printed office list of machine operations. 
To find whether your machines are up to the 
standard, or whether your combination of 
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man power and machine power is turning 
out the most and best work, you have only 
to check this list, obtain from the publish- 
ers a directory of manufacturers of ma- 
chines for office use, then write for catalogs 
of the manufacturers and compare their 
production standard with your own. 

Locate your problem and its solution in 
a recent business book. The science of of- 
fice management can now be learned by 
mail. This was not true even five years 
ago; but the recent publication of author- 
itative books and lessons on office princi- 
ple and procedure has made it possible for 
any office worker or manager, from Florida 
to Alaska, to know what production engi- 
neers have accomplished in New York, 
Chicago and other great business centers. 

Consult the manufacturers of the ma- 
chines and appliances you are now using. 
The big aim of the big manufacturer is not 
now to sell the customer but to serve the 
customer. Efficiency bureaus and service 
departments have been organized for the 
benefit of the customer by leading manu- 
facturers of typewriters, cash registers, 
bookkeeping machines, dictating machines, 
filing cabinets, office furniture, and other 
items of equipment and supply. 

Stimulate thought, effort, enthusiasm, by 
means of tests, contests, races and prizes. 
A man never knows how much he can do 
until he starts out to beat his own record. 
Why should baseball teams and _ bicycle 
races be full of the excitement of winning 
the game—and offices be as dumpy and 
dreary as an old ladies’ home on a rainy 
afternoon? The finest game in the world is 
the game of business. Put the spirit of the 
game into your business. Rouse every in- 
dividual section and department to go after 
a new record. 

Train your employees for their work on 
a systematic, scientific basis. Reports from 
the U. S. Department of Labor indicate 
that 90 per cent of the training rooms, 
classes and methods recently organized in 
large industrial plants have not only paid 
for *themselves but have materially in- 
creased the profits of the concern. 

Furnish your employees with proper 
tools and facilities. The best equipment is 
the best investment. Are your workers en- 
tirely satisfied with their tools, machines 
and appliances? If not, see that they are. 
Don’t cripple them with cheap, scant, old- 
fashioned, outworn, irresponsible utensils. 

Be fair to your employees by giving them 
a chance to do their best work. For ex- 
ample, in dictating to your stenographer, 
bear in mind that the outcome depends as 
much on you as on her. Dictate in a quiet 
room. Prevent interruption during dicta- 
tion. Speak slowly, clearly, and directly to 
the stenographer. Give all necessary in- 
structions for handling copy, take nothing 
for granted. Spell out every proper name, 
every technical or unusual word, foreign 
word or phrase. Don’t keep your stenog- 
rapher waiting, and don’t expect her 
to do a lot of rush work in the afternoon. 
Prevent the late afternoon rush by an- 
alyzing work distribution more keenly and 
apportioning it more equitably. Further- 
more, do not blame your stenographer for 
all the mistakes she makes—remember that 
the average dictator is responsible for about 
a third of the blunders, errors and delays 
of his typist. 

Fit the work to the worker—not the 
worker to the work. The largest factor in 
failure is misfitness. You can’t make a vital 
temperament do good mental work, or an 
ethereal temperament do good mechanical 
work. There are some people who would 
£0 crazy if kept on a routine job all day. 
There are other people who wouldn’t be 
contented with anything but a routine job. 
Character analysis forms the one correct 
basis for the selection of employees. The 
Physical, mental. emotional, executive, 
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Actual use on some of the best kept lawns in the onmntas 
has demonstrated that the Ideal Power Lawn Mower will 
easily replace five men with hand mowers and all the way 
from four to eight men with hand rollers. 

One man with the Ideal can easily cut four to five acres 
of lawn per day, and as the roller is an integral part of 
the machine the grass is rolled every time it is cut. Hence 
the turf is kept firm and smooth and in the finest possible 
condition. 


How the Tractor Principle Eliminates Difficulties 


We have been *manufacturing power lawn mowers for six 
years and our Ideal Tractor woner ‘was probably the first 
one on the market that could truly be called troubie-proof. 
It is of very simple construction and its design is such 
that all complicated clutches and gears are eliminated. All 
the operator has to do is guide the machine and operate 
the starting and stopping lever. 


Uses Tractor Principle ‘ 


The cutting blades operate by the traction of the side wheels 
upon the ground, just the same as the blades on a hand 
mower operate. This eliminates the difficulties that are 
almost sure to occur where an attempt is made to drive 
the blades direct by power from the engine. 


Cuts Close to the Walks, Trees, Flower-beds and Shrubbery 


With the Ideal a man can work just as close to various 
obstacles as with a hand mower. The mower is hung in 
such a manner that it turns easily and is guided around 
corners, flower-beds, trees, etc,, without difficulty. 

Photo at right shows how the Ideal is quickly converted 
into a roller by using the small castor which we furnish. 
Valuable feature for early spring rolling. 


Five Day Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for details of our five day trial offer. Ideal “Power 
Lawn Mowers are sold on’ a positive guarantee of satisfac- 
tion and we will willingly refund money on any machine 
that does not prove satisfactory when properly operatea. 
You can secure this Ideal through your hardware dealer 
or direct from our factory. Write today for special 
jiterature. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


R. E, Olde, Chairman 425 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


Boston, §1-52 Market St. Los Angeles, Caltf., 1023 Leighton St. 
New York, N. Y., 270 West St. Portland. Ore., 4¢ Front St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 709 Arch St. Toronto, Ont., 17-21 Temperance St. 
Chicago, dil., 163 N. May St. Montreal, $1 Victoria Square 
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Cuts close to trees 
or other obstacles. 


Photo shows how cut- 
ting mower turns when 
Maworking around 
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Ideal easily con- 
verted toa power 
roller with front castor * 
which we furnish. 
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At every corner of your business, put a National Blank Book 
on duty to watch your costs and profit, and record general 
facts, details in item, comprehensive surveys, concise 
reports. You have only to choose the book that best suits 
your purpose and pocketbook, fromthe remarkable National 
Line of Bound Books and Loose Leaf Devices. 


Ask your stationer for ‘‘Nationals’’ 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


NEW YORK BERTHIERVILLE, P. Q., CANADA LONDON 

















Dry Cold Storage 
FU RS 





Moderate Rates 
Storage Vaults Located on the Premises 





We Are Now Displaying a Great Variety of Attractive 
Models in 


SPRING AND SUMMER FURS 
C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Telephone 4360 Bryant 


126 West 42nd Street 
| NEW YORK ([ 





























The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


Sent Free Upon Request 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


























IT ALL DEPENDS ON THE 
BOSS 


(Continued from page 119) 
moral, social, industrial and inspirational 
faculties, traits and powers of each pros- 
pective worker should be judged in advance 
of employment, and the principal job as- 
signed to him be made to fit him. 

Make every worker a partner-—and treat 
him like one. You may not be able to fol- 
low the example of Henry Ford and pay 
a minimum wage of $6 a day, or the ex- 
ample of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and invite your employees to become 
stockholders, but you can somehow . gain 
their respect, win their loyalty, get their 
coéperation, stir their pride in good work 
well done. Explain to employees the prin- 
ciples and purposes of all your work. Show 
them how each is necessary to the final 
product. Create professional standards, 
with admiration therefor and_ reliance 
thereon. Make sure that dignity, courtesy 
and kindness prevail thruout your estab- 
lishment. Prepare each worker definitely 
for promotion. Don’t be satisfied till they 
all respect your justice and like your gen- 
erosity. Production is the scientific name 
for satisfaction. 


THE VERY HUMAN 
ADMIRAL 


(Continued from page 96) 

“I chose Commander J. V. Babcock, who 
was my aide at Newport. We both put on 
civilian clothes, dropt our names, and as- 
sumed others more suitable to the occasion. 
Babcock and I chose ‘Richardson and Rob- 
ertson’ as near as I can recall. We sailed 
from New York on March 31, 1917, on the 
steamship ‘New York.’ No one on the 
steamer recognized us, and we passed the 
trip as ordinary voyagers. 

“We received news of the declaration of 
war by the ship’s wireless on April 5, but 
it did not disturb us. We reached Liverpool 
on April 9 in a thick fog. Entering the har- 
bor the ‘New York’ struck a mine which 
blew a hole in one of her forward compart- 
ments. 

“At Liverpool we went ashore like any 
one else. A special train was waiting at 
the landing stage, however, with Admiral 
Hope of the British Admiralty. It waited 
there until we got aboard, then pulled out 
for London. 

“We arrived in London on April 10, still 
wearing civilian clothes. We went at once 
to the Admiralty offices, where we had a 
conference with Admiral Jellicoe. 

“On April 13, at a luncheon in London, 
the United States Ambassador made a for- 
mal announcement that I had arrived in 
the country. After that I went about in 
uniform. 

“When we arrived in England, in April, 
1917, the Central Powers were winning the 
war, whether you knew it or not. There 
were 700,000 to 800,000 tons of shipping 
being lost each month, and we did not know 
how to stop it. We had to adopt a new 
method. We did this. We established first 
the convoy system; second, the depth 
charge ; third, the listening device. The con- 
voy system might have been put into opera- 
tion sooner than it was, but it had under- 
gone a period of incorrect information. 

“The codperative arrangements between 
the naval forces of the Allies were complete. 
There never was a single instance of fric- 
tion. The work of the American naval 
forces was brilliant, but I want to take 
this opportunity of emphasizing the won- 
derful display of grit and endurance shown 
by the merchant seamen of the Allies. 
Without them the war would have been 
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lost. There is no praise strong enough to 
yeward their persistent gallantry. 

“During the war we had 380,000 officers 
and men actively engaged in European wa- 
ters. Of these 5000 were officers. There are 
»5,000 left, chiefly engaged in transporting 
troops and supplies. 

“When we entered the war the first con- 
tingent was six destroyers sent over to en- 
gage in offensive operations against the 
submarine warfare. These were put to work 
at once where they were most reeded, Then, 
as the others came over, the same policy 
was carried out. 

“From the first I adopted the policy that 
there should be absolutely no friction be- 
tween the various nationalities, and I is- 
sued orders that any one criticizing the 
work of the other navies should be sent 
pack home. 

“The other people had been engaged in 
submarine warfare for three years, and at 
no time were we in a better position than 
one to ten in anti-submarine craft. At the 
time the armistice was signed the British 
had 4000 submarine chasers to our 400. 

“But the submarine campaign was never 
a question of guns. It was a question of 
the depth charge. That is what defeated 
the submarine. 

“It was not until we entered the war 
that the convoy system was adopted, but 
that was chiefly due to faulty information 
that was at hand up to the time we en- 
tered. Under the convoy system it is neces- 
sary for ships to steam in columns of four, 
line ahead. When a submarine is sighted 
the leading ships must turn simultaneously 
irrespective of the number of columns. 
Then, too, the column must be maintained 
thru the night without navigating lights. 

“The Allied naval staffs all declared the 
merchant seamen could never maintain 
these positions. What also contributed to 
the error was the fact that the merchant 
seamen themselves also stated they could 
not do so. They pointed out that even with 
naval ships it was a difficult maneuver, de- 
spite the fact that naval crews are trained 
to it constantly. 

“Finally we succeeded in putting two 
experimental convoys on from Gibraltar to 
England. They were a complete success, 
and from that time the convoy system was 
continued. Our light naval forces were used 
as escort vessels to as many of these con- 
voys as they could handle.” 

As to the work of the naval forces in 
Kuropean waters now, Admiral Sims went 
on to say: “Our naval forces are directing 
all transport movements. They are escort- 
ing ships thru mine fields, directing the 
movements of food ships ind supply ships. 
Their operations extend from Constanti- 
nople thru the Mediterranean across the 
Atlantic, in the North Sea and clear to 
the White Sea thru the Arctic Ocean. 

“Five hundred men of our navy are in 
northern France aiding the inhabitants to 
rebuild their shattered villages. These men 
were engaged in the bombing squadrons 
quartered there, and they have taken on 
their new work voluntarily.” 


Dear Old Party (to returned soldier who 
las been issued with an artificial leg)— 
Why, Mr. Fitzpoodlepup, I ’eard as ’ow 
you'd lost a leg! 

Lieut. Fitzpoodlepup—Why, so I have. 

D. O. P.—Oh, well, I’m main glad to see 


you ain’t lost your foot as well.—Sydner 
Bulletin, ties 


It was an icy day. 

We buried the cat, 

Then took her box 

And set match to it 

In the back yard. 

Those fleas that escaped 

Rarth and fire 

Died by the cold. 

—Poetry Magazine 
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the clock ticks.” 


How? 


By enabling each department to get 
instant information from any other 
department without waiting for a switch- 
board connection; and at the same 
time— 

By giving the Executive, through the 
famous loud-speaking Master Station, 
the “right of way,” or executive con- 
trol; and— 

By enabling you, and your other cre- 
ative executives, to hold conferences, 
dictate letters, receive’ reports, give 
orders, talk to callers—all without effort 
and without the necessity of any em- 
ploye or executive leaving his desk for 
an instant. 
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_The Dictograph brings complete effi- 
ciency in inter-communication—why be 
satisfied with less? 


Let us show you—on your own desk 
—in your own office, bank, plant or 
factory—how the Dictograph will sim- 
plify and expedite the work of every 
executive and employe in your organi- 
zation. 


Check the coupon for 5 minute dem- 
onstration, or for interesting booklet, 
“An Essay on Executive Efficiency,” 
which will show you how to analyze 
our inter-communication problems, and 
ow to lighten the burden of routine 
that tends to smother you and your 
other creative executives, 
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SMOTHERING THE RUSSIAN VOLCANO 


(Continued from page 103) 


liant victory over forces of Bolsheviki four 
times the number of Greek troops engaged. 
Greek arms covered with new laurels.” At 
the same time the French commander at 
Nikolaiev reported a great victory inflict- 
ing losses in the Bolsheviki of “between 
5000 and 8000 men.” But as soon after 
these triumphs as possible both Greeks and 
French took ship and escaped to Odessa, 
which they have now had to evacuate. 
It has been, as the British War Minister 
told Parliament, a terrible disaster for the 
French. It is an even greater disaster for 
the Ukrainians, for General Petlura, who 
has been fighting Germans and Poles on 
the west, Bolsheviki on the north, Deni- 
kin’s Cossacks on the east and French and 
Greeks on the south in the endeavor to 
establish an independent Ukrainian repub- 
lic, has at last been driven over the border 
into Galicia. His appeals to Allies for aid 
have met with no response and now the 
Ukraine, the richest part of Russia in corn 
and oil, has been overrun by the Bolsheviki 
and many of his troops have gone over to 
them. In their Ukrainian campaign the Bol- 
sheviki were led by General Obowsky, chief 
of staff to General Brusilov in the Czar’s 
army. 

On the western side of Russia the tide 
seems to have turned and the Bolsheviki 
are losing the ground that they gained in 
the winter. The Poles, with the troops sent 


from Paris, will be able to defend their 
borders. The Poles have taken Pinsk. On 
the Baltic the Lithuanians, Letts and Es- 
thonians, with aid from the Allies, are 
driving back the Bolsheviki and have forced 
them to evacuate such cities as Mitau and 
Dvinsk. 

We have now bounded Russia and come 
to the point where the Allies are most like- 
ly to strike if they decide to undertake 
decisive operations, namely Petrograd. The 
Bolsheviki are afraid of this and Trotzky 
has garrisoned Petrograd with 50,000 of 
his best troops and has ordered the fleet 
put into commission as soon as the ice 
breaks. But the British navy, aided by 
land forces from Reval on the south and 
Helsingfors on the north, could doubtless 
reach Petrograd without difficulty. This is 
a more promising way to crush out the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Repub- 
lic than the attempts that have been made 
to enter the country from the north, east 
and south. But none of the powers except 
France favors military operations by the 
Allies against Russia, and it would be an 
unpopular policy in any country. British 
and Canadian soldiers have threatened mu- 
finy if ordered to Russia and Americans 
would be likewise reluctant. So efforts are 
now being made to solve the Russian prob- 
lem by economic and political rather than 
military measures. 








THE COURT MARTIAL IN ITS TRUE PERSPECTIVE 


(Continued from page 92) 


orders in their larger strategy could only 
in part be revealed or explained, and that 
the consequences of disobedience, like the 
consequences of disloyalty, might, at any 
time, prove to be annihilation, or capture, 
or defeat, of a unit or of an entire com- 
mand. They had no idea how long the war 
would last. They were intent only on build- 
ing an army that could win—in 1918, if 
possible; if not then, in 1919, or 1920, or 
whenever it could be done. 

Each of us knows how such considera- 
tions would operate in ourselves, if we 
were engaged in a similar life-and-death 
struggle having for its object the safety of 
the entire world. It followed that, in this 
war, a considerable number of trials were 
had, and, without any question, not a few 
of them were based upon seemingly trivial 
incidents involving little more than the 
quality of disobedience as against obedi- 
ence, and neglect of duty as against the 
performance of duty. The courts martial 
were scattered over wide areas. They were 
carried out under the pressure of war, in 
the shadow .of haunting necessity, often, 
too, no doubt, without adequate provision, 
if we view the trials in the light of every- 
day normal considerations, for the full 
rights of all concerned. 

But, from the outset, no one dreamed 
that any long or severe sentences imposed 
would escape review and reconsideration. 
For, automatically, War Department Reg- 
ulations call for a review of cases. In each 
case the Judge Advocate General’s office is 
expected to assure and did assure itself 
that a legal trial was held; that innocent 
men were not convicted; that all cases in- 
volving capital punishment were subject, 
upon the War Department’s action and 
recommendations, to recommendation by 
the President, so that no severe sentences 
imposed during the war at any time 
passed beyond control. It was realized that 
cases involving long terms of imprisonment 
and dishonorable discharge could not well 
be adjusted with exactness even in Wash- 
ington under the pressure imposed ‘by war. 


Accordingly, as soon as the war was over. 
a Clemency Board was organized, and this 
is now reducing all sentences substantially 
to a peacetime basis, and correcting inci- 
dental inequities, 

As the war progressed, the number of 
trials by court martial, it should be noted, 
steadily decreased in proportion to the num- 
ber of our armed forces, until the percent- 
age was lower than it was the regular 
army in normal times. Nevertheless, it 
must not be presumed that the War De- 
partment, and the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office were, or are, satisfied with the 
provisions of law looking to the conduct 
of the courts martial. 

The disciplinary system of the army long 
has been reclamatory in its purpose. That 
is, the plan was based upon the thought of 
restoring men to standing rather than of 
punishing them. Men were sent to disci- 
plinary barracks and given an opportunity 
to show by their conduct that they could 
be trusted, and when they had demon- 
strated that they could be trusted, they 
were restored to disciplinary battalions and 
thence to the army, where they could get 
honorable restoration, complete their serv- 
ice, and receive their discharge. But. at 
that, the War Department and the office 
of the Judge Advocate General have been 
by no means satisfied with the disciplinary 
provisions supplied. The proof of that lies 
in the fact that, after four years of in- 
sistence by the department, Congress at 
last amended the military law in 1915-1916. 
The new regulations prescribed as a result 
of that law were not, of course, extensively 
tested before the Great War, either in ap- 
plication to the regular army or in appli- 
eation to such an army as we were later 
called upon to organize. When the new 
code and its regulations were applied to 
the great army drawn by the Selective 
Service Act from all parts of the United 
States, and from all sorts and conditions 
of men, some defects in the substance of 
the law, and some in the methods of its 
administration, were disclosed. One such 
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defect resulted in the complaint that the 
Judge Advocate General’s office had not 
the power, as a Supreme Court would have, 
and should have, to reverse a decision made 
by a court martial and then to notify the 
department commander concerned of its 
act. The Judge Advocate General’s office 
had the power to render its opinion, of 
course, but the department commander was 
left, by the law, to take cognizance of that 
opinion, or not, as he saw fit. Accordingly, 
in January, 1918, General Crowder who, it 
should be said, has sought consistently and 
continuously from the time he took office 
during the administration of Secretary 
Stimson, to accomplish thorogoing reforms 
in the military code, drew an amendment 
which gave the President the power, thru 
the Secretary of War, to reverse any sen- 
tence imposed by a court martial. The bill 

rrying this amendment was not passed 
by Congress. 

We now have the experience of the war 
to guide us. We should: profit by that ex- 
perience. And we shall, without question. 
It is our duty now to reap the lessons of 
experience, and, as far as we can, to em- 
body those lessons in a statute and in reg- 
ulations so that, in the future, we can 
profit by every weakness we have discov- 
ered during the war and by every mistake 
we have made. That is why the officers of 
the Judge Advocate General’s corps, the 
men who held military commands in the 
field and at home, a committee of the 
American Bar Association, and others are 
being asked to examine, fully, in the at- 
mosphere of peace, with the attention and 
stress of war preparation relaxed, the mili- 
tary code, its provisions and its adminis- 
tration and to work out the best contribu- 
tions which can be made to aid the Con- 


gress in revising the law wherever revision 
is necessary. 


Washington, D. C. 


Pebbles 


Willie—What’s a Red, dad? 


Crabshaw—Usually he’s a fellow with- 
out a red.—Life. 








There is no cold cream that will keep 
away wrinkles so successfully as the milk 
of human kindness.—Boston Transcript. 


Silas (in a whisper)—“Did you git a 
peep at the underworld at all while you 
wuz in New York, Ezry?”’ 

Ezra—“Three times! Subway twice an’ 
ratsellar once.”—Buffalo Express. 


Efficiency is an admirable quality, but it 
can be overdone, according to Representa- 
tive M. Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania. “Last 
election day,” Mr. Kelly explains, “the city 
editor of my newspaper in Braddock sent 
his best reporter out to learn if the saloons 
were open in defiance of the law. Four 
days later he returned and reported, “They 
were.” "—San Francisco Argonaut. 


No Beer, No Work ; 
No Work, 
No Pay; 
No Pay, No Fodéd; 
No Food, 
No Existence— 


Let’s All Get Mad 


And 
Starve to Death! 
—New York Evening Sun, 


They were, playing poker in a Western 
town. One of the players was a stranger, 
and was getting a nice trimming. Finally, 
the sucker saw one of the players give him- 
self three aces from the bottom of the pack. 

The sucker turned to the man beside him 
and said: “Did you see that?” 

“See what?” asked the man. 

“Why, that fellow dealt himself three aces 
from the bottom of the deck,” said the 
sucker. 

“Well, what about it?’ said the man. “It 
was his deal, wasn’t it?’—Tit-Bits. 





“A miracle of condensed scholarship.’’—N. Y. Sun. 
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= oe it, and om ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
promptly stop ¢ COMPOSITION ECONOMICS 
Millionsof le li BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
MionsoF people live | HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
on, indifferent to the HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK CITY 
loss of vital power even | |. The Very Human Admiral. I. Progress Toward Peace—“‘Peace, Prompt 
Pe | more serious than the loss | 1. Write a character sketch of Admiral Sims. or Permanent,” “‘We Stand Together,” 
of blood —the LOSS of | 2- Write a paragraph of proof, giving reasons “Stand by the President,’’ Story of the 
NERVE FORCE why Admiral Sims may be called truly great. Week. 
268 3. “The history of all allied warfare is full of 1. Is there any validity in the “charge that 
If you are tired; depressed ; instances of inefficient codperation.” De- the inclusion of a League of Nations hag 
nervous ; irritable; sensitive ; velop the topic sentence by giving specific prevented a ‘prompt peace’ ”? 
enmnet dleee oF di * we , instances. 2. Discuss Mr. Holt’s statements that (a) “if 
Sleep gest your! 4. Give a talk in which you emphasize the we don’t get the League now we may not 
food, it means that your influence of Admiral Sims as a man and as get it it all”; (b) “otherwise we shall have 
“> nerve force is depleted a leader. to make a far different kind of a peace.” 
through overwork and| 5% “Admiral Sims is noted for being popular 3. Would the English, French and Italians 
nerve strain Stop th with his subordinates.”” By references to his- agree that President Wilson is “the leader 
° p the tory and to literature prove that popularity of the liberals of all nations’’? 
leak at once and build with subordinates is, or is not, a common 4. Why, in the judgment of M. Bourgeois, can 
up your nerve force, mark of greatness. nothing separate the French people from 
for your health, brain 6. “His commands, whether ashore or on ship- the people of America? 
~ “+h d board, are always happy.” Tell a story, 5 What are some of the “matters that must 
power, strength an drawn from history or from literature, to still be brought into true perspective before 
endurance directly show how the happiness of subordinates we can achieve the great Covenant of Na 
depend there- influences the success of a superior. tions”? 
on. 7. Read the sentence beginning ‘“‘He says, too, 6. Why is the final settlement of the peace 
that he expects a reasonable number of terms still a matter of doubt? 
WwW d ful errors.” Apply the thought of the sentence 7. What position does President Wilson proba- 
onder to the management of a class in school. bly hold on the problem of (a) reparation, 
What Readers Say on 8. Compare or contrast Admiral Sims with (b) the Sarre Valley, (c) recognition of 
«1 have gained 12 pounds since Boo th Henry V, Richard the Lion-Hearted, Ad- the Bolshevist government of Russia? What 
reading your book, and 1 feel so en- e miral Nelson, or any other character named positions do the other members of “the Coun- 
ergetic."” , : NERVES in books read in school. \ cil of Four” probably hold? 
“Your book did more for me for 9. Give a talk in which you extol the work of » Revolutionary Movements in Europe— 
ome = ow Ss the United States Navy in the Great War. Story of the Week. , 
My beart ls now regular again ana | Paul Von Boeckmann, the | Il. Smothering the Russian Volcano. By 1. Is the revolutionary government in Hum 
my nerves are fine. I thought [had | nerve specialist, has writ- Edwin E. Slosson. gary more or less firmly grounded than it 
heart trouble, but it was simply ® | ten a remarkable book | 1, Write an outline that will present the was a week or ten days ago? Why did Gen- 
ease of abused nerves. which teaches you how to thought of the article. eral Smuts’s mission to Budapest fail? 
msn bg rhe et Bem Save your nerve force and 2. Show in what ways the article is based 2. What was the cause of the revolution in 
and in the morning I feel so rested.” | Care for your nervous sys- upon comparison. Bavaria? What effect has the revolution had 
“The sdvice given in your book on | tem. It explains how to 3. What solution of the Russian question does on the rest of Germany? 
——_ a peggy pie soothe, nourish and calm the article emphasize? 3. Indicate on a map the other centers in Ger- 
Giesy 0: the time.” the nerves. 4. Point out examples of humor. many where revolutionary movements have 
A prominent lnwyer in Ansoniy | Price of Book 5. Point out examples of satire. What is the recently taken place. 
Conn., emys: + Your beck saved me 25¢ purpose of satire? Ill. The Bolshevist Movement in Russia— 
af dee ten poop isonly... 6. Give a talk in which you explain the pres- “Smothering the Russian Volcano,” 
roundly and am gaining weight. 1 | Bound handsomely in Cloth SOc ent relation of the Allies and the people of “The Campaign in Russia.’’ 
ean again do @ real day’s work.” : Russia. 1. How do you interpret the first paragraph 
(Coin or Stamps) 7. Prepare an exposition on “The Present of Mr. Slosson’s article? 
Condition of Russia.” 2. Indicate, as far as you can, the basis for 
PAUL VON BOECKMANN ke S 8. Write an original short story that will the statement: “The Soviet Government 
_ nadine awaken a feeling of human interest in Rus- a ae A. a oo ? the present 
sian conditions as they are today. moment by British, French, Japanese,” ete, 
Studio 230 110 West 40th St., New York City 9. Imagine that some one sent you's copy of % “But we eannot count the Bolsheviki iil 
DIVIDENDS a diary kept by a person during the recent as much certainty as we could the Ger- 
terrible days in Petrograd. Reproduce one mans.” Why not? 
or two pages of the diary. 4, Why, according to Mr. Slosson, is it so diffi- 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC | 1°. “We are naturally most concerned with the cult to arrive at a true judgment of the 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Archangel expedition.” Write a letter that strength of the Bolshevist movement in 
A Dividend of One and Three-quarters Per Cent might have been written by a member of Russia? . . 
(87% cents per share) on the COMMON Stock the expedition. 5. Summarize the military _movements now 
of this Company, for the quarter ending March 31, | Il. Don’t Wear a Crutch. By Chester T. going on in the old Russian Empire. Can 
1919, will be paid April 30, 1919, to Stockholders Crowell. you form any judgment as to the probable 
of record as of April 4, 1919. 1. Give a patriotic talk in which you show ultimate outcome of these movements? 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. that the work of the American schools has IV. Our Foreign Critics—‘My Private 
New York, March 26, 1919. done much to aid in the building of the Opinion of You.’’ 
United States. - Do you regard the criticism of our “ex- 
FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 2. The article speaks of “the best public tremely severe punishments for the little 
April 8, 1919. schools.” Explain orally what characteristics crimes” as serious? the criticism of “the 
The regular quarterly dividends of One and mark “the best public schools.” still existing death penalty’? the criti- 
Three-quarters Per Cent, (1%%) on the Common IV. The Court Martial in Its True Per- cism of the American attitude toward 
Shares and One and One-half Per Cent, (14%) . ti By S t Bak woman’s suffrage? the criticism of “the 
on the Preferred Shares of this Company will be spective. By Secretary Baker. - 8 age? ci 
paid May Ist, 1919, to stockholders of record at 3 Explain the purpose of sterness in military moral persecution of the Jews”? 
the close of business April 21st, 1919. ‘Transfer life. 2. Is the author’s arraignment of our lynch- 
books will not close. 2. What is the usual effect of leniency? ings too strong? 

; PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 8. Show by what steps Secretary Baker proves 3. Is it true that our citizens “are morally less 

i his point. free than were the deprest subjects of the 

i PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. V. It All Depends on the Boss. By Edward Czar”? 

H COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 13. Earle Purinton. V. The Philippine Islands—“‘The Future of 

{ A Quarterly Dividend of $1.25 per share upon| 1. Show how the writer makes use of the prin- the Philippines,” “For Philippine Inde- 

! the Common Capital Stock of this Company, for ciple of specific instance. pendence.’’ 

i the three months ending March 31, 1919, will be 2. Write an outline of the entire article. 1. Give a brief survey of the history and gov- 
a paid on April 21, 1919, to shareholders of record 8. Give a talk in which you sum up practical ernment of the Philippines down to the 
} this day. : Checks for the dividend will be mailed. suggestions for the treatment of employees. present time. 

} PACIFIC GAS AND =e pt Be VI. The Story of the Week. 2. What are the grounds for the Filipino 
, Vieo-President and Treasurer, | 1- Prepare a formal report such as General statement: “You have truly treated us a8 

4 San Francisco, California, April 8, 1919. Smuts might have prepared after his visit no nation ever before has treated an- 
i to Budapest. other under its sway,” etc.? ; 

2. You have a friend in Munich. Write a letter 3. “Of course, if no League of Nations is 
{ ° that he might have written, explaining the formed, then it would be unwise to give the 

' IN SUR ANCE steps of the recent revolution in Munich. Philippines their independence,” etc. 

} 3. Write a dialog that will reveal the recent you agree? 

t Zs . work of the Peace Congress. VI. America’s Industrial Situation—Story of 

Service of The Independent || “4. Imagine that some one has shown you a the Week. 
A ly i e b f letter recently received from President Wil- 1. How will the “bumper” wheat crop affect 
constantly increasing number o son. Reproduce the letter. the general economic situation in this 
readers are securing valuable infor- 5. Write an outline for an extended article on ‘ country? . -_ 
i sur i the Polish Compromise. . y is it important that war con 
oe —— bas es ance Service 6. Write a description of any event in the be settled speedily? 
epartment conducted by | recent disturbances in Paris. Imitate Dick- 3. What, in your judgment, will be the result 
W. E. UNpbeErRwoop, Director. ens’s style as seen in “A Tale of Two of the Rockefeller appropriation for indus- 
Cities.’ 
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Eastman it isn’t 


a KODAK 








Caan Scott and party arriving 
at Amundsen's tent, where they find 
the Norwegian’s records, showing 
that he had discovered the South Pole 
two months previously, OLF.S. 





They doubted Columbus— 











"but we believed Scott's photographs 


HEN Columbus declared that he would 
find a shorter route to India and asserted 
that the world was not flat, and even after 
he returned from his wondrous voyage, 
men doubted all he told them. He was even 
thrown into prison as a fraud and a cheat. 


But yesterday a brave man sent back a 
message from the frozen South—a touch- 
ing, authentic history of his travels and 
trials in reaching the Pole. There was no 
tendency to disbelieve. In fact, no one 
could doubt, because the Kodak saw, and 
gave us photographic proof. 


Photography has given the world new eyes 
for truth—-eyes that see, observe, record 
and testify. It is an indtspensable aid in 
science, commerce, engineering and art. 


It has been the privilege of the Eastman 
Kodak Company to have been associated 
with photography in its early history and to 
have continued the association through its 
many successes. Today the Eastman K odak 
Company is an institution so department- 
ized and inter-related that it can serve 
most effectively the photographic world for 
which it has done, and is doing, so much, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





Filert Printing Company, Inc., New York 






























10c a day soon buys an 
Oliver Typewriter—latest model 


Before you realize it you have this splendid Oliver 
paid for. And you get to use it right away—while 
you pay. 

To begin with, you save $43 on the price, for we now 
sell the $100 Oliver for $57. It is our latest and best 
model, the No. 9. The finest product of our factories. 

We are able to make this great saving for you through 
the economies we learned during the war. We found that 
it. was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling 








Used by 
salesmen and numerous expensive branch houses through CU: S. Stee 
the country. We were also able to discontinue many other Pennsylvanis 
superfluous sales methods. tional ” City 

You may buy direct from us, york, “un 


via coupon. We even send the 
Oliver for five days free trial, so 
that you may act as your own 
salesman. You may use it as if it 
were your own. You can be the 
sole judge, with no one to in- 
fluence you. 


W 


clopedia Brit- 
annica, New 
York Edison 
Co., Otis Eleva- 
tor Co., Boston 
Elevated Rail- 
ways, and other big 
concerns. 


Now 
$57 


Let us send you the Oliver for 


Free Trial. The coupon brings it. 


This coupon brings you a The Oliver Typewriter Co If you agree that it is the finest 

Free Trial Oliver without O 9 typewriter, regardless of price, pay 

i ; —_ for it at the rate of $3 per month. 

Deci paying in advance. 4 We ask no partial payment in ad- 
ecide yourself. Save $43. 


vance. You have over a year to pay. An 
Or this coupon brings further information. 


you'll have the Oliver all that time. There is 
no need to wait until you have the full amount. 
Check which you wish. 


If, after trying it, you wish to return it, we even re- 
y fund the out-going transportation charges. So the trial 
/ does not cost you a cent. Nor does it place you under 
obligations to buy. 

Our new plan has been a tremendous success. We are sell- 
ing more Olivers this way than ever before. Over 700,000 Oli- 
vers have been sold! Oliver popularity is increasing daily. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1564 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. ° ° ° : 
= If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the oa af $3 per month. §§ This, the Oliver 9, has all the latest improvements. It is 


¢ title to remain in you until fully paid for. noted for its sturdiness, speed and fine workmanship. It 1s 
My shipping point is handsomely finished in olive enamel and polished nickel. If - 
typewriter is worth $100, it is this Oliver, for which we now as 

only $57, after its being priced for years at $100. 
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This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 


to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
end of five days. 


book—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


information. Be your own salesman and save $43. This is 
your great opportunity. 


Canadian Price, $72 


OSS ES IONE Le eawees ae § THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
; 1564 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. (29.02) 


O Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your & Mail the coupon for EITHER a free trial Oliver or further 
he 
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